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Civil Service Reform: 
Management at Work 


This magazine began 
publication with the 
caveat that manage- 
ment is something you 
do, not merely a collec- 
tion of theories for dis- 
cussion. In that spirit, 
for the past fourteen 
months, the Federal 
Government has been 
bringing to life the most 
comprehensive man- 
agement improvements 
to its personnel system 
in nearly 100 years. 

The impetus for these 
improvements is the 
Civil Service Reform 
Act, which emphasizes 
better general manage- 
ment of Government 
programs through 
changes which allow 
and encourage Federal 
personnel to be more 
efficient, effective, and 
productive. 

The full benefits of the 
Reform Act will not be 
realized for several 
years, and a number of 
the reforms are not 
required to be in place 
until October 1, 1981. 
We must resist, there- 
fore, the temptation to 
make a rush judgment 
of the legislation’s suc- 
cess. But, it is clear that 
excellent early progress 
has been achieved in 
many areas. 

The Senior Executive 
Service is in place and 
working effectively 
throughout Govern- 
ment. SES membership 
has been accepted by 
over 98.5% of those eli- 
gible. These individuals 
are bringing increased 
flexibility and account- 
ability to Government 
management. The SES 


encourages innovation 
and is allowing the best 
managerial talent to 

attack the most difficult 
management problems. 

The design and 
inauguration of perform- 
ance appraisal and 
merit pay systems is on 
schedule. Some agen- 
cies will start these pro- 
grams this year. All 
7,000 SES personnel 
are covered by appraisal 
systems, and OPM has 
approved non-SES per- 
formance appraisal sys- 
tem plans for over 
300,000 employees. 
These systems will 
ensure that manage- 
ment decisions ranging 
from pay and bonus 
determinations to sepa- 
rations and demotions 
will be based on evalua- 
tions of objective 
performance-related 
standards. 

The reforms place a 
major emphasis on 
decentralization. Per- 
sonnel management 
authorities are being 
delegated to agencies 
and their subelements. 
For example, a number 
of these organizations 
are beginning to do 
some of their own exam- 
ining and hiring to 
speed up these processes 
and fill jobs with indi- 
viduals best suited to 
special program needs 
and requirements. Fifty- 
five important authori- 
ties have been delegated 
thus far, and more are 
contemplated to help 
managers gain greater 
control over their activi- 
ties and operate with 
more flexibility and 
effectiveness. 

Unless the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Act improves 


governmental perform- 
ance, it will not have 
succeeded. One meas- 
ure of performance is 
productivity, and OPM 
has been given respon- 
sibility for helping 
increase public sector 
productivity on the Fed- 
eral, State, and local 
levels. Components of 
our productivity pro- 
gram include improving 
and expanding public 
sector productivity 
measurement systems, 
encouraging research 
and demonstration proj- 
ects which promote 
productivity improve- 
ment, and developing a 
public library of knowl- 
edge about productivity. 
At a time when the Na- 
tion is demanding fiscal 
restraint by government 
along with more gov- 
ernment programs, the 
only way to meet both 
these needs is to in- 
crease productivity. The 
1.7% increase in Fed- 
eral productivity in FY 
1978 was a good be- 
ginning, and exceeded 
the performance of the 
private sector, but we 
must continue to im- 
prove on that achieve- 
ment. 

The focus on manage- 
ment embodied in the 
Reform Act is a tribute 
to the vision of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. 
In recognition of the 
bipartisan leadership 
which brought the legis- 
lation to enactment, and 
to recognize outstand- 
ing management by 
Federal Departments 
and agencies, two spe- 
cial awards for excel- 
lence in civil service 
reform implementation 
were created this year. 


The Ribicoff/Percy 
Award was won by the 
Department of Justice, 
and the Udall/Derwinski 
Award by the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Other 
awards for Management 
reform went to the states 
of Utah and Vermont, 
and to the National 
Conference of State 
Legislatures. Good gov- 
ernment management 
deserves reward and 
recognition, and 
implementation of the 
Civil Service Reform 
Act is ensuring that 
there will be more good 
management to reward. 

All Federal managers 
can be proud of their 
achievements in imple- 
menting civil service 
reform. I look forward in 
future issues of this 
magazine to reading 
more about what is 
being done to improve 
government manage- 
ment, including con- 
crete proposals for tack- 
ling tough management 
issues, such as the ques- 
tions about Federal con- 
tracting raised by Sena- 
tor Pryor in this issue. 
By keeping the lines of 
communication open, 
we can help one another 
to manage better. As 
civil service reform is 
demonstrating: together, 
we can make Govern- 
ment work. 


Alan K. Campbell 
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Q. You have served as a State 
Representative, Congressman, 
Governor and Senator since you 
were first elected to public office 
in 1960. How has government 
changed in that time? 


A. Obviously, it has become much 
more complex. That trend, of 
course, began long before I was 
elected, began at least 30 years 
ago. Congress has delegated an 
enormous amount of its power to 
regulatory and administrative 
agencies. For the most part, that 
is both understandable and accept- 
able. But the agencies have, in 
turn, passed that authority on to 
consulting firms which are, to a 
very great degree, beyond account- 
ability. Far from the people or 
their elected representatives, deci- 
sions are being made which affect 
the lives of our citizens. That is a 
dangerous trend, an undemocratic 
one, and I think it may even be an 
unconstitutional one. 


Q. Could you be specific? Could 
you give me an example of what 
you find troubling? 


A. Sure. All of us are immensely 
concerned with the cost of govern- 


ment regulations. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, in 
considering regulatory reform leg- 

islation, has mandated analysis and 
impact statements on the cost/ben- 
efit ratio of regulations. What hap- 
pens? Instead of making the analy- 
sis in house, agencies turn to 


outside consultants, often on sole 
source contracts. As a Senator, I 
don’t want the views of some anon- 
ymous consultant. The theory that 
judgements made “out there” are 
more objective is false. 

There are serious potential, if 
not actual, problems of conflict of 
interest as unaccountable outsiders 
begin to make basic decisions for 
us. The decision on whether a reg- 
ulation is too costly or not is not a 
decision to be left to a kind of 
shadow government that is neither 
elected nor appointed. I repeat: it 
is a very dangerous trend. 

Contracting out has another de- 
bilitating consequence. Because it 
is a lucrative business, private 
firms can recruit government ca- 
reer employees because of higher 
salaries. 


Q. Is that a real problem? 


A. Sure it is. Contractors have the 
ability to pay more money and of- 
fer other inducements. They at- 
tract some of our more able people, 
leaving government less able to do 
what Congress has mandated be- 
cause we've lost that manpower. 
The agency then says, “Look, we 
don’t have the proper manpower to 





do what you ask. We need money 
to go outside.” 

That just doesn’t make sense. 
We are creating an insatiable 
monster that is devouring our own 
people. As a result, we are already 
to the point where we are mandat- 
ing regulatory reform responsibili- 


: 


ties to agencies knowing full well 
that they may not have the exper- 
tise left to do the job. 

But we haven’t reached a point 
of no return. I think we can, and 
must, do these jobs within govern- 
ment. We can do it at less expense 
and more efficiently and responsi- 
bly. We still have the opportunity 
to save ourselves if we act, instead 
of just accepting the inevitability of 
contracting out. 


Q. How big do you think the con- 
tracting out business and bu- 
reaucracy is? 


A. No one knows precisely. I 
don’t. Our committee doesn’t. We 
all have tried to find out. Even the 
President doesn’t know, and he has 
been possibly the first President to 
really try to get a handle on it. 
During his first month or two in of- 
fice, he directed the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to report on 
the number of contracts, how much 
and with whom. There are billions 
of dollars of contracts out there, 
and in three years of trying hard, 
OMB has not been able to come up 
with a complete list. It is so insti- 
tutionalized—beyond party or 
administration. It’s incredible. We 


are shooting in the dark when we 
try to question what’s going on. 


Q. Is there something that should 
be done, that will be done? 


A. Well, I’m trying . . . by over- 
sight, by statute . . . to bring some 
sunshine into the consulting busi- 
ness arrangements with govern- 
ments. I want us to be able to 
identify who the consultants are, 
how they got their contracts, who 
signed off on each one, for what 
reason it was given and whether it 
was sole source or competitive. De- 
manding that kind of information 
on each contract would be a huge 
first step into the sunshine. 


Q. Are you saying that all the 
money spent on consultants’ con- 
tracts is wasted? 


A. No. Some of it is useful. Some 
of it is even necessary. But, as I’ve 
said, nobody knows. GAO has ana- 
lyzed the results and says that in 
one department, the Department 
of Defense, almost 40% of the re- 
sults are never looked at and ob- 
viously, therefore, never used. 

Beyond that, many more con- 
tracts should never be let because 
the subject has already been stud- 
ied, either in another part of the 
same agency, or in another agency. 
The system goes on its inefficient 
and expensive way because every- 
thing is so fuzzy. We don’t have a 
clearing house on proposed con- 
tracts to match what is proposed 
with what is available or being 
done elsewhere. Who knows what 
wisdom is covered with dust on 
some shelf? If we eliminated dupli- 
cation and the 40% nobody reads, 
we could probably save half of 
what we spend on consulting con- 
tracts. 


Q. Would you have a single clear- 
ing house? One for each agency? 


A. Well, I started out with the 
idea of one clearing house for the 
entire Federal government, but I 
think that is probably too unwieldy 
and not the way to begin. I would 
now start with one for each depart- 


ment. And I’d make them report to 
Congress annually. 


Q. Are there some agencies worse 
than others? 


A. The answer is yes, but I really 
don’t want to point fingers at any- 
one, where they don’t have a 
chance to respond. In any case, it 
is a government-wide problem. I 
would guess that some agencies 
farm out half their professional 
work to consultants. They become 
great big laundries . . . legal ones, 
of course . . . which pass huge 
quantities of appropriated money 
through to private firms. It’s a 
welfare program for PhD’s. It’s a 
very scary thing to have questions 
of basic concern to this nation 
being decided by faceless private 
institutions and people. Back 
home, we’d say that’s swimming in 
very sharky waters. 


Q. Some managers would not 
agree with you. They feel it is 
cheaper and more efficient to go 
outside to get a job done, rather 
than hiring career civil servants 
with the long-term burden of 
medical benefits and retirement 
and salaries. What do you say to 
them? 


A. Of course there are going to be 
many instances where there is 
technical expertise outside govern- 
ment that we need and need 
quickly. That is the benefit of con- 
tracting out—reaching out to what 
you don’t have available. 

What I object to is the mentality 
of never considering alternatives to 
contracting out. It has become a 
Pavlovian reaction. Got a problem, 
get a consultant. 

I am not saying get rid of all 
consultants. I am saying justify the 
contracts. I am saying use career 
public servants more. If we did, 
we’d eliminate a lot of what I see 
as bad procedure. 


Q. What about employment ceil- 
ings? Good or bad? 


A. I'm not for hiring anyone we 
don’t need, but we have made such 
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a virtue of employee ceilings and 
not adding anyone to the payroll 
that we are deluding ourselves. 
The bottom line is the amount of 
dollars we spend, not how many 
Federal employees we have. It is 
really deceitful to say with such 
pride that we have kept the num- 
ber of employees down while we 
tremendously increase the dollars 
going to consulting firms. 


Q. Will there be new regulations, 
new standards, more oversight on 
contracting out? 


A. Yes. Hopefully this session. But 
if not now, then soon. | mentioned 
earlier some of the things | think 
need to be known about every con- 
tract. I have proposed that those 
questions and others like them be 
answered for every contract let. I 
hope ultimately to have all agen- 
cies of government covered by this 
kind of sunshine legislation. When 
I am successful, and I intend to be, 
we will, for the first time, know 
what we are doing and where we 
are in the field of consultants and 
contracting out. 

You haven't asked, but I want to 
add something here that I’ve 
thought about for some time. The 
consultant problem is not just a 
Washington, D.C. problem. It is 
not just a Federal problem. It ex- 
ists on a state and local level, too. 
And, to a large degree, I think it is 
a problem because Federal regula- 
tions and policies, often written by 
consulting firms, lock in the need 
for state and local governments to 
hire consultants to perform certain 
tasks and to meet certain criteria 
before grants or loans are made. 
We see an increased entanglement 
of the consulting industry on Fed- 
eral, state and local levels. It’s a 
vicious cycle. 


Q. You spoke earlier of constitu- 
tional questions of contracting 
out. Could you expand on that? 


A. I don’t pretend to be a constitu 
tional scholar, but I think we are 
very close, in many instances, to 
the improper delegation of author- 
ity. I frankly think that consultants 
are establishing Federal policy, 
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something that was not contem- 
plated by the Constitution or Con- 
gress. It’s tough enough for citi- 
zens to try to hold their elected 
representatives accountable and re- 
sponsible. They can’t touch the 
consultant hiding in the murky 
waters of contracting out. That is 
no way to govern. That is no way 
to restore faith in government. 


Q. How has this all come about? 


A. Well, the complexity we talked 
about at first, the involvement of 
government in more fields, in more 
technical fields. I think, too, maybe 
both Congress and Federal man- 
agers have been too casual with 
defining who establishes policy. I 
hope to do something about that. 
Even without new legislation, I 
also hope that managers will take 
it upon themselves to question 
their own actions in contracting out. 

I can tell you that I am looking 
closely right now at an arrange- 
ment one major agency has with 
some of its contractors. They pro- 
vide what amounts almost to a re- 
tainer fee to a consulting firm, say- 
ing, essentially, “We will be calling 
on you from time to time for ad- 
vice. When we use up your re- 
tainer, let us know and we'll give 
you some more.” It’s an outrageous 
system. 

I know that managers need dis- 
cretionary power, but it shouldn't 
be so discretionary that it abuses 
the public trust. Responsible man- 
agers should be able to defend 
their actions . . . and their results. 

I don’t expect to solve the prob- 
lems of contracting out by myself 
or quickly. But I intend to persist 
until I have the allies to do so. The 
American people deserve better 
than having their lives regulated 
by consultants to agencies who 
have been directed by Congress to 
do something. 


David Pryor (D-Arkansas) was elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1978. In addition 
to the Special Committee on Aging and 
the Select Committee on Ethics, he 
serves on the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition and Forestry and 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 


fairs, where he is chairman of the Sub- 


committee on Civil Service and Gen- 
eral Services. 
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FIRIT PAY 


By Ben W. Wiseman 


“The trouble with merit Note: Management’s reader survey strongly Goals. First, we identi- 
pay...” is an opening indicated that Federal managers want more “how fied the elements needed 
phrase heard frequently to” information on many subjects, particularly on to install a merit pay sys- 
in the corridors of federal implementing civil service reform legislation. With tem. Three were decided 
office buildings these merit pay implementation dates fast approaching, upon: 1) a directive de- 
days. The new plan, the following article provides a detailed look at the scribing the plan and set- 
which links paychecks to Justice Department’s proposed system and the ting out the policies and 
performance, is distinctly problem-solving process behind it. procedures for its admin- 


different from the time-in- 

grade approach of the basic General Schedule. The ad- 
vent of merit pay, which will apply to supervisors and 
management officials who occupy GS-13, GS-14 and 
GS-15 positions, is being awaited by some managers 
with a level of pleasure akin to that produced by the 
announcement of a new tax increase. 

However, although apprehension about this drastic 
change is perfectly normal, it should be recognized 
that the new approach is the result of a deliberate 
policy choice, not chance. And under the Civil Service 
Reform Act, it is a matter of law. 

I hope this article will bring a greater degree of 
understanding of the subject. My purpose here is not 
to dispel the fears of uneasy employees and skeptical 
managers, but rather to describe, from a pay 
technician’s point of view, one merit pay system 


model—the proposed Department of Justice Merit Pay 


System (JUMPS). 
PLANNING 


Organization for the Task 

In June 1978, the Director of Personnel at the 
Department of Justice established a task force to 
oversee implementation of the Civil Service Reform 
Act. As chief of Position and Pay Management, I 
was given the job of developing the Department's 
merit pay system. A committee, consisting of an 
executive assistant, a manager of administrative 
support operations, a computer programmer, a 
systems accountant, and two position management 
and pay chiefs, was established to assist in the 
endeavor. 


istration, 2) a plan for 
training officials who will rate the performance of 
merit pay employees, and 3) an informative brochure 
for employees whose paychecks will be affected. 

Next, the vital components of the pay plan itself 
were identified. These include a distribution system, a 
computer system, a linkage system, and a critical 
events timetable. 


SHAPING THE MODEL 


Design criteria. Early in the project, we recognized 
the need to get down to basics in order to give the 
project focus and to clarify its rationale to others. One 
of the very basic considerations is: why does an 
employer need a pay system at all? There are three 
fundamental reasons: (1) to plan and control costs; (2) 
to attract, retain and motivate competent workers; and 
(3) to use pay incentives to get work done efficiently 
and promptly. Simple? Yes! Important? Extremely so! 
With these general objectives in mind, we identified 
the criteria which JUMPS should meet. They are: 

@ clear linkage of pay increases to performance; 

@ basic pay levels based on employees’ contributions; 
® meaningful rewards for quality performance; 

@ logical, valid process; 

@ easily understood concepts; 

® ease and economy of administration; and 

® equitable treatment of each Department of Justice 
merit pay employee in relation to other Department of 
Justice merit pay employees. 

Over approximately 12 months, the JUMPS model 
evolved to its present state. Throughout the period, 
we pored over articles, textbooks, surveys of merit 
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pay practices, and guidance published by the Office of 
Personnel Management. We attended conferences and 
seminars on merit pay where we were able to listen to 
and question compensation managers from some of the 
country’s leading corporations. In addition, 
presentations on the model were made to selected 
groups of top managers and personnel specialists in 
order to obtain their reactions and suggestions for 
improving the proposed system. 

Testing. With guidance from OPM merit pay specialists, 
with whom we worked closely throughout the project, 
we constructed a test sample of 300 hypothetical 
employees distributed among grades GS-13, GS-14, 
and GS-15 in accordance with actual distribution by 
grade in the Department. The hypothetical employees 
were distributed among the ten steps of each grade 
according to actual pay rate distribution of 
Department of Justice supervisors in those grades. 
Finally, they were randomly assigned to five 
performance categories—-Outstanding, Excellent, Fully 
Successful, Marginally Successful and Unsatisfactory— 
established for the Department’s performance 
appraisal system. In this fashion, we developed four 
different distributions by performance category, 
ranging from an approximate bell curve (Test No. 1) to 
a distribution with a substantial number of the 
employees in the Excellent and Outstanding categories 
(Test No. 2). 

The tests were designed to tell us what would 
happen to the salaries of employees if, for example, 
their supervisors rated a substantial number of a 
typical group as Excellent and Outstanding. A merit 
pay pool was calculated and each eligible employee’s 
share of the funds in the pool determined by the 
proposed system procedure. The amount of each 
employee’s merit pay increase was calculated as a 
percent of existing salary, as well as in dollars. For 
purposes of comparison, the same employees were 
given a 100 percent comparability adjustment, e.g., 7 
percent, and, in some instances, a full within-grade 
step increase. Again, the total increase for each was 
computed both as a percent of existing salary and in 
dollars. The test results gave us answers to such 
questions as: Does JUMPS provide meaningful 
rewards to superior performers? Does it provide 
consistent treatment of employees who, although in 
different grades, are in the same performance category 
and the same band of the rate range? Does JUMPS 
provide substantially smaller pay increases for Fully 
Successful employees than the basic General Schedule 
system does? 

The tests showed that, generally, the distribution 
system meets those objectives. 


KEY FEATURES OF JUMPS 


The Point Scale. The Justice Merit Pay System 
uses a point scale to convert performance appraisals to 
annual merit pay increases. While several alternative 
types of distribution systems were available, we 
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concluded that the point system offered more 
advantages than disadvantages. Because it provides a 
direct linkage of pay increases to performance levels, 
we expect the system will have a relatively high level 
of credibility. Significantly, the point system provides 
the close control of funds required under reform 
legislation. It has the added advantage of involving 
simple computations which can be accomplished rapidly 
by an existing data processing system. 

Computations. JUMPS assigns point values to 
performance appraisal ratings. Under the JUMPS 
plan, the rate range for each grade is divided into 
three bands, rather than the ten steps for each grade 
under the General Schedule. It should be noted that 
points are weighted to take into account an employee’s 
grade and rate range position. Points awarded through 


Computation Example 
(based on test no. 1) 


Value of One 
Point 
$1,981.00* 


Points 
Awarded 
323.15 


Merit Pay Pool + 
$594,964 + 


* Includes $140.00 per point from funds that could not be paid 
to those employees who hit a ceiling. 





the appraisal process to all participants in a given 
merit pay pool are totaled. Then the funds in the pool 
are divided by the sum of points awarded, in order to 
determine the value of one point. Each eligible 
employee’s share of the pool is then determined by 
multiplying the value of one point by the number of 
points the employee received. 

Performance distinctions. The Civil Service 
Reform Act specifies that agencies “recognize and 
reward quality performance by varying merit pay 
adjustments.” The JUMPS point scale fulfills this 
specification by providing increases for Outstanding 
performers which are approximately twice as large as 
those for Fully Successful performers in the same 
relative position on the rate range, and increases for 
Excellent performers which are approximately one and 
one-half times as large as increases for Fully 
Successful performers of the same rate range position. 

Positions in range. Government and private sector 
employers make many basic decisions about pay levels 
on economic grounds. Most start by conducting labor 
market surveys for selected classes of positions in their 
organizations. Having determined the average of 
salaries paid by other employers to a given class of 
workers, e.g., Economist II, they adopt the average as 
the midpoint of their salary rate range for that class. 
The mid-point rate is the salary they consider 
appropriate for fully competent workers of that class. 
Next, the employer decides upon the minimum and 
maximum salaries he or she will pay to get Economist 
II work accomplished. In general, the minimum is the 
lowest salary that will enable the employer to attract 
beginners or minimally qualified workers and the 
maximum is the highest salary he is willing or can 
afford to pay anyone to accomplish that class of work, 
regardless of the employee’s ability. 

Having established the pay range for a class of 
work, most employers endeavor to pay each employee 
in that class at the particular rate in that range which 
is most representative of the quality of the employee’s 
performance. Newcomers and poorer performers are 
paid at rates in the lower part of the range, average 
performers are paid at rates near the mid-point of the 
range, and superior performers are paid at rates in the 
upper part of the range. 

Acceleration factors. Equity demands that all 
employees at a given level of performance receive pay 
at approximately the same rate. If an employee is 
performing at about the same level as other employees 
who are receiving higher pay, the employee should 
receive larger salary increases so that he or she moves 
rapidly to the higher pay level. The JUMPS model 
provides for this by awarding employees in the lower 
third of the rate range increases which are one and 
one-half times those awarded to employees in the 
upper third of the range, and awarding to employees 
in the middle third of the range increases which are 
one and one-quarter times those awarded employees in 
the upper third of the range. (This, incidentally, is 
consistent with the variable waiting periods for step 
increases under the basic General Schedule.) 


Intergrade differentials. Under the General 
Schedule, variations in rates of basic pay for the 
different grades are designed to be in proportion to 
substantial differences in the difficulty, responsibility 
and qualification requirements of the work performed. 
Any salary rate of GS-13 is worth 72 percent of the 
corresponding rate of GS-15, and any salary rate of 
GS-14 is worth 85 percent of the corresponding rate of 
GS-15. Because these intergrade differentials are 
maintained in the JUMPS point scale, no one can 
receive a disproportionate share of the pool based on a 
higher grade. Therefore there is no need to create 
separate merit pay pools for employees in each of the 
three grades covered by the merit system. 

System Discipline. Heads of major organizations 
will be held responsible for ensuring that sufficient 
time is available to rating officials and reviewing 
officials for the development and communication of 
performance standards, the conduct of progress 
reviews, and the appraisal of employees’ work 
performance. Significantly, organization heads are 
required to ensure that ratings assigned to their merit 
pay employees reflect actual performance. They will 
review and compare summaries of ratings assigned by 
their subordinate managers for apparent validity and 
objectivity and if inconsistencies are noted, discuss 
them with rating officials or reviewing officials. 


PROGNOSIS 


When this was written the jury was still out on 
JUMPS. It has several potentially controversial 
features (among them the funding level and the 
organizational make-up of merit pay pools) which may 
need to be modified to win acceptance. Even so, I feel 
it is basically a sound design, given the handicaps 
imposed by the enabling statute (the most troublesome 
of which are limited funding and awkwardly defined 
employee coverage) and the limitations of the overall 
compensation system to which it is anchored, the 
major one being the 30 percent rate range, which is 
in sharp contrast to the 50 percent ranges commonly 
found in the pay plans of major companies. 


In recognition of its innovative efforts, particularly in 
developing pilot approaches to merit pay, the 
Department of Justice recently received the first 
Ribicoff-Percy Award for excellence in Civil Service 
Reform implementation. 


Ben W. Wiseman is Chief of Position and Pay Management 
at the Department of Justice. 
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TO COPE OR TO MANAGE? 


ORGANIZING 
FOR 


CHANGE 


Few things in the life of a Federal manager are as 
certain as change. Yet, though changes in 
Government organizations are almost constant, the 
process of change and the methods of accomplishing 
it remain a mystery to many managers; as a result, 
there is often resistance to it, even when the status 
quo is all but intolerable. 

Whether we like it or not, Government change 
and reorganization will continue as a fact of life so 
long as the needs of our society continue to evolve 
and managers continue to look for new ways to 
accomplish Government’s work more efficiently. 
Making a transition from one organizational 
structure to another can be a period of intense 
creativity, innovation and progress, or it can be one 
of disruption, anxiety, and low productivity. Rather 
than passively coping with change, the challenge is 
to manage it properly. 

Whatever the scale, from the massive operations 
involved in establishing or reorganizing entire 
Federal departments to the smaller transitions 
which more government managers are likely to 
encounter, the problems involved and the processes 
needed to manage change skillfully are very similar. 
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Reorganization on the 
Grand Scale 

Howard Messner, Assist- 
ant Director for Manage- 
ment Improvement and 
Evaluation at the Office 
of Management and 
Budget, is a veteran man- 
ager of government reor- 
ganization on the grand 
scale. He has been in- 
volved in the creation of 
almost every new agency 
and department in the 
last 6 years. Messner 
feels that change brings 
about a period of intense 
creativity, but also of 
high anxiety. “Change,” 
he'says, “is emotional and 
traumatic, and managers 
must be aware that very 
powerful forces are un- 
leashed when any reor- 
ganization takes place.” 
The trick is to harness 
those forces and use them 
to make change both posi- 
tive and productive. 

Most recently Messner 
has been involved in the 
establishment of the new 
Department of Education. 
In early 1978 the job of 
preparing the legislation 
and forming the new De- 
partment of Education 
was given to OMB. The 
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Education Department 
Act, drafted under the 
guidance of Pat Gwaltney, 
OMB Deputy Associate 
Director for Human Re- 
sources Studies, was 
signed into law on Octo- 
ber 17, 1979. Harrison 
Wellford, OMB Executive 
Associate Director for Re- 
organization and Manage- 
ment and overall coordi- 
nator for the depart- 
ment’s creation, assigned 
Messner the task of coor- 
dinating eleven adminis- 
trative task forces estab- 
lished to implement the 
Act. Messner’s concerns 
were the problems of 
space, equipment and, 
particularly, people in a 
reorganizational effort 
that was to consolidate 
152 programs from six 
agencies into one new de- 
partment. 

Messner’s first step in 
effecting reorganization is 
to “inventory the inherit- 
ance: to find out who and 
what in the old reorgani- 
zation can be used in the 
new one.” The next task 
is to determine what 
pieces are missing. To do 
that, Messner believes in 
establishing task forces or 
planning groups that in- 
volve the people in the in- 
heritance. The key to 


We tend to meet any new situation by reorganizing, 
and a wonderful method it can be for creating the 
illusion of progress while producing confusion, 
inefficiency, and demoralization. 


Petronius, 210 B. D. 
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channeling talents is the 
makeup of the primary 
task force, since it will be 
the keystone of subse- 
quent work groups. You 
can have outsiders and 
political appointees in the 
group, but “you’d better 
have some old Govern- 
ment pros, including some 
from other agencies.” 
When career people be- 
come committed to the 
new organization, they 
make great efforts and 
achieve tremendous re- 
sults. “They have a 
vested interest,” he says, 
“and since they are be- 
coming part of a new or- 
ganization, there is often 
no turf to defend.” 

The management of 
people often spells ulti- 
mate success or failure 
during organizational 
change. Kristine Marcy, 
OPM’s Assistant Director 
for Human Resources, 
Veterans and Labor Pro- 
grams, is currently chair- 
ing the personnel plan- 
ning task force for the 
Education Department. 
This group is deciding 
who moves over from 
HEW, who stays, and 
what jobs in the new de- 
partment will be filled by 
how many people at what 
grade. It is also earmark- 
ing the 500 jobs that must 
be eliminated. 


i ee 
Marcy’s seven member 
task force is made up of 
personnel directors and 
seasoned personnel spe- 
cialists detailed from 
other agencies, a labor re- 
lations advisor and an ad- 
visor on equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Marcy 
says it’s essential to be 
“super-pragmatic and well 
organized” in managing 
the task force’s twenty- 
five assignments, which 
include identifying em- 
ployees and positions to 
be transferred, rapid 
staffing of the Secretary’s 
office, and development 
procedures for handling 
resumes and applications. 
The job is massive be- 
cause the Department of 
Education will have 17,- 
000 employees. Identify- 
ing the employees to be 
transferred caused the 
major problem, since 
there are many people in 
HEW who are not at- 
tached to the Office of 
Education, but who do 
education-related work. 
In each case it had to be 
determined whether these 
people spent 50 percent 
or more of their time 
working in education. If 
so, they were transferra- 
ble. If key people didn’t 
volunteer for transfer, the 
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task force tried to negoti- 
ate for them. 

Marcy, who has also 
been made responsible for 
preparation of the depart- 
ment’s personnel budget, 
for assessing property 
and for determining space 
needs, believes the per- 
sonnel situation is criti- 
cally important. Too 
often, she says, execu- 
tives who come to govern- 
ment from the private 
sector stub their toes be- 
cause they don’t take time 
to pay attention to their 
personnel situation. That 
may not cause a catastro- 
phe, but it is likely to re- 
sult in a lack-luster, un- 
productive organization. 
And, in the public arena 
where Government per- 
forms, there is little pati- 
ence with lackluster orga- 
nizations. 

In fact, says Office of 
Personnel Management 
Director Alan K. Camp- 
bell, one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of 
change in the public sec- 
tor is the public’s insist- 
ence on overnight results. 
A recent paper by Gra- 
ham A. Allison, Dean of 
Harvard’s John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Govern- 
ment, cited this difference 
between public and pri- 
vate administration. As 
an example, the paper 
pointed out that when 
IBM set out to develop its 
new generation of com- 
puters in the early 1950's, 


Change is not made 
without inconvenience, 
even from worse to bet- 
ter. 

Richard Hooker 
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the company adopted a 
ten year plan. “Nobody,” 
says Campbell, “would 
stand still for a ten year 
Federal plan.” 

Campbell also notes 
that the public sector has 
a built-in set of watchdog 
institutions. Congres- 
sional oversight subcom- 
mittees, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and now 
the internal Inspectors 
General have the mandate 
of taking a very critical 
view of agencies. This 
often means that only the 
institution itself will say 
it’s doing well, and, he 
says, “that institution 
doesn’t have credibility.” 

Messner agrees: “The 
biggest problems are that 
there is no start-up time 
and that the time line is 
unrealistic. The depart- 
ment is expected to deal 
in all areas from the first 
day of operation and deal 
in them efficiently.” Mes- 
sner says any reorganiza- 
tion’s effectiveness should 
not be judged in less than 
three to five years, be- 
cause it takes that long 
for a new organization to 
shake down and become 
workable. 
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Changes of Command 
Most Government 
changes are not massive 
reorganizations, but 
changes of command. 
When former Portland, 
Oregon Mayor Neil Gold- 
schmidt was appointed 
Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, he had to get a quick 
understanding of a huge 
Federal conglomerate and 
hit the deck running. As 
part of his job, Edward 
W. Scott, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Administra- 
tion and the highest rank- 
ing career civil servant at 
DOT, was there to make 
the adjustment as smooth 
as possible. Through a 
concentrated briefing pro- 
gram, Scott prepared the 
incoming Secretary for 
the job, for the bureau- 
cratic system and for 
Washington. He prepared 
the new Secretary by a 
series of well structured 
briefing books. The first 
book, Organization, Re- 
sources and Relation- 
ships, succinctly outlines 
the incoming Secretary’s 
new responsibilities. It 
also contains a short his- 
tory of the Department 
and charts showing how 
DOT’s 100,000 employees 
are organized. The second 
book, /ssues, lays out the 
important items that re- 
quire Secretarial deci- 
sions. The third, Biogra- 
phies, contains 
photographs and a short 
description of the back- 
ground and location of the 
Department’s top officials. 
Scott’s advice to ap- 
pointees is to learn the 
system and learn to work 
with it; many former ap- 
pointees have tried to 
ride rough-shod over the 
system, only to become 
extremely frustrated. He 


ERE 
feels career managers 
should be involved in the 
decision making process. 
This doesn’t mean that 
new executives shouldn’t 
bring in people who have 
proven their competency 
and with whom they’re 
comfortable; it does mean 
that these people 
shouldn’t try to make all 
the decisions alone. 

Most changes of com- 
mand, of course, take 
place in military organiza- 
tions. The Army has 
found that it takes an av- 
erage of six months for a 
new manager to become 
fully productive, six 
montks that can’t be 
spared in meeting combat 
readiness requirements. 
At its Organizational Ef- 
fectiveness Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Ord, Califor- 
nia, the Army developed 
a Change of Command 
Transition Model in order 
to make such changes 
smooth and efficient. The 
model is actually a clearly 
defined agenda with sup- 
porting questionnaires 
used for meetings be- 
tween the incoming com- 
mander and his or her 
new subordinates. The 
Army also provides a spe- 
cially trained Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness offi- 
cer who acts as a 





Government has been a 
fossil: it should be a 
plant. 

Emerson 
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consultant to the new 
commanding officer dur- 
ing the transition period. 
It’s the job of this officer 
to make sure the com- 
mander, officers and 
troops all understand who 
they are, where they’re 
trying to go and what 
problems they may have. 
What the Army is 
learning through its Tran- 
sition Model is almost to- 
tally applicable to civilian 
organizations. Normally, 
the new commander does 
not understand: 
a. subordinates’ priorities 
b. subordinates’ major 
problems 
c. strengths and weak- 
nesses of each unit 
d. concerns during transi- 
tion 
e. personalities of subor- 
dinates 
f. subordinates’ expecta- 
tion of the new CO 
Subordinates do not 
understand: 
a. the personality of the 
new CO 
b. the CO’s priorities 
The Army is willing to 
share its Organization Ef- 
fectiveness system, in- 
cluding limited civilian at- 
tendance at its OE 
Training Center. 
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If You’re Reorganizing 
Whether you manage a 
Department, a bureau, a 
branch or a section, most 
of the problems of 
change, and their solu- 
tions, are the same. In or- 
der to channel an organi- 
zation’s energies in the 
best possible way, certain 
basic considerations 
should be made. 

The basic question, to 
which the rest of the 
process should be inex- 
tricably tied, is: Why is 
reorganization necessary? 
Admittedly, this decision 
may not rest with you; it 
may have been made at 
higher levels in your or- 
ganization. But, if the de- 
cision is yours, you should 
have a very specific idea 
of what you hope to ac- 
complish by reorganizing. 
And if the decision is not 
yours, you should have a 
clear understanding of 
what your superiors want 
the reorganization to ac- 
complish. That goal will 
be the basis for all the 
elements of your plan for 
carrying out the reorgani- 
zation. It will determine 
your personnel needs be- 
cause you will have to de- 
cide what kinds of skills 
you need to accomplish 
your goal. It will dictate 
your equipment needs, if, 
for example, automation 
will improve productivity. 
It will establish your 
budget needs to pay the 
necessary employees or to 
buy new equipment. It 
will determine the space 
and furnishings you need 
to accomodate your em- 
ployees. If your goal will 


New and stirring things are belittled, because if they 
are not belittled the humiliating question arises, 
“Why then are you not taking part in them?” 


H.G. Wells 
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be accomplished more ef- 
ficiently by relocating 
your office near other of- 
fices that will work 
closely with your group, 
the adjacent space must 
be obtained. 

Remember, it is en- 
tirely possible that 
achieving your goal will 
not require reorganiza- 
tion. That possibility 
should always be consid- 
ered during the planning 
process. If reorganizing 
isn’t going to achieve the 
anticipated improvement, 
it will cause unnecessary 
trauma and waste money 
you could be using more 
effectively to improve 
your present organization. 

Assuming that, after a 
thorough analysis, the de- 
cision is made to reorga- 
nize, the next step is to 
establish a method for 
measuring whether the 
goal is being achieved. 
You must determine what 
your organization is pre- 
sently doing in order to 
measure progress towards 
doing it better later on. 
(For example, if your goal 
is to improve the process- 
ing time for handling 
claims, you will need to 
know how long it cur- 
rently takes to process 
claims in order to com- 
pare the processing rate 
subsequent to reorganiza- 
tion.) 


Sk aT en 

Make every effort to 
keep affected employees 
informed and involved 
from the beginning. When 
employees understand the 
purposes for their antici- 
pated inconvenience, they 
are likely to be more co- 
operative. And they may 
be able to contribute use- 
ful suggestions to your 
plan, based on their expe- 
rience at the operating 
level. 

One way to direct em- 
ployees’ anxieties into 
creative channels is to en- 
courage their active par- 
ticipation in your steering 
group. The group should 
also include a personnel 
specialist or have the con- 
tinuous advice of your 
personnel office. During a 
reorganization, it is espe- 
cially important to be 
sure your organization’s 
jobs are properly classi- 
fied, particularly if you 
are going to lose some po- 
sitions. If there is a re- 
duction in force, it’s your 
personnel office’s respon- 
sibility to manage it. And 
there are specified proce- 
dures for reduction in 
force, for transfer and for 
staffing up if you will be 
gaining new positions. If 
you get personnel special- 
ists involved from the 
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The more things change, 
the more they are the 
same. 

French proverb 
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start, they can be better 
prepared to help. 

The same goes for 
budget and space special- 
ists. If the reorganization 
is going to require addi- 
tional funding, you need 
the budget advisor’s ad- 
vice on how to request it, 
and on how that money 
can legitimately be spent. 
And since space is usually 
difficult to find, having a 
space planner involved 
very early in the process 
is a requisite. 

No manager, in busi- 
ness or in government, 
can be an expert on per- 
sonnel, budget, adminis- 
tration and programs. 
Find out your agency’s in- 
formation sources and tap 
them. This includes not 
only personnel and budget 
advisors, but your 
agency’s corporate mem- 
ory as well. Before you 
start reinventing the 
wheel, you might seek out 
your unit’s previous man- 
agers and other manage- 
ment veterans in your 
agency. They may pro- 
vide some valid considera- 
tions that have escaped 
your attention. And do 
your best to locate any 
existing written instruc- 
tions that might help you. 
A manual on the back 
shelf in your administra- 
tive office could save a lot 
of time and energy. 
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Once you’ve organized 
your transition team, lay 
out a timetable of tasks to 
be accomplished and a 
system for monitoring 
progress, and stick with 
it. 

While you’re concen- 
trating on budgets, plans, 
programs and procedures, 
don’t lose sight of the hu- 
man factors involved. You 
are not alone if you feel 
managing people is the 
most difficult part of your 
job. This is particularly 
true during transition pe- 
riods when employees are 
likely to feel insecure and 
threatened, so you will 
need to pay special atten- 
tion to your people-man- 
aging skills during an or- 
ganizational change. If 
you are going to lose em- 
ployees through reduction 
in force, you should be 
sure to put them in touch 
with the personnel office 
for assistance. While it 
definitely is not your re- 
sponsibility to find new 
employment for a dis- 
placed employee, it is im- 
portant to be supportive 
while that employee is 
looking for another job. 
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The more things change, 
the more they are in- 
sane. 

Frustrated Employee 
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The next and most im- 
portant task is to organize 
the employees who will 
form your new group in 
order to tackle your new 
tasks in a united manner. 
Emphasizing the purpose 
for reorganizing is partic- 
ularly important; what 
could be a stressful time 
for all of the employees 
involved—including your- 
self—will be aggravated if 
those involved feel incon- 
venienced as a result of 
decisions they perceive as 
arbitrary. Rumor and 
poor communication only 
add to an anxious situa- 
tion, particularly in orga- 
nization where a reduc- 
tion in force is possible. 
So, once arrangements for 
reorganization have been 
discussed, keep your em- 
ployees informed, through 
meetings if possible, and 
through memos if neces- 
sary. Give them specific 
tasks, such as helping 
prepare position descrip- 
tions for their new func- 
tions. Ask for suggestions 
on laying out new space, 
and really consider them. 
Generally, try to make 
change something you and 
your staff are doing to- 
gether, rather than a situ- 
ation where those higher 
up in the organization are 
making all the decisions 
and those down the line 
are feeling victimized— 
and left in the dark. 


RR ec se 
Lastly, don’t forget to 
use the system you estab- 
lished to monitor results. 
With good planning, using 
all the skills at your com- 

mand, you should find 
your reorganization is a 
successful one. 














Is My 
Work 
Good 
Enough? 


* 


By Alan L. Siegel 


We all have heard 
through anecdote and 
armchair observation that 
government workers are 
underworked and over- 
paid, and that poor per- 
formance has no conse- 
quences for the individual 
employee. But is this ac- 
curate? 

The Office of Personnel 
Management recently 
completed a survey of 
Federal employees which 
addresses these and other 
questions. The primary 
purpose of the Federal 
Employee Attitude Sur- 
vey was to learn how em- 
ployees currently view 
personnel management 
practices in order to eval- 
uate the impact of 
changes resulting from 
the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978. However, it 
also provides a wealth of 
general information about 
how employees feel about 
their jobs, supervision, 
co-workers, and policies 
and systems of the orga- 
nization in which they 
work. 
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Bad Work, 
But 
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Much of the survey in- 
formation has particular 
value for supervisors and 
managers who have the 
opportunity to make di- 
rect improvement in the 
way people are managed 
in the Federal govern- 
ment. The results tell us 
that many critical super- 
visory and managerial 
systems need improve- 
ment. 

Contrary to the often- 
heard view that govern- 
ment workers do not like 
their work, the survey 
showed the great major- 
ity (76%) of federal work- 
ers are satisfied with 
their jobs; they feel their 
work is challenging and 
important and makes 
good use of their skills 
and abilities. The picture 
that emerges from the 
survey is of a workforce 
concerned about the orga- 
nizations in which they 
work. The workforce is 
quite positive about the 
effectiveness of their 
workgroups and organiza- 
tions. More than 75% of 
the workforce report that 
their organization is effec- 
tive in accomplishing its 
objectives and 9 out of 10 
feel that their co-workers 
perform effectively. 


A sani 
of the Survey 


This first Federal work- 
force survey began in 
May 1979 and was com- 
pleted in September 1979. 
The survey is one of sev- 
eral measures that will be 
used to evaluate civil 
service reform. Since it 
was administered prior to 
CSRA, it will serve as a 
basis for later compari- 


sons as to what changes 
take place and what dif- 
ference these changes 
make. A random sampling 
procedure was used to 
gather imformation on 
employee attitudes in 20 
agencies and two separate 
groupings of 9 regulatory 
agencies and smaller 
agencies. Employees 
within several pay groups 
were selected by chance: 
GS 13-15 supervisors and 
equivalent, GS 16-18 and 
equivalent (now SES), 
other white collar super- 
visors and equivalent, and 
all other white collar em- 
ployees. Wage grade su- 
pervisory and non-super- 
visory employees were 
also sampled from 8 agen- 
cies in which approxi- 
mately 84% of all blue-col- 
lar employees work. The 
survey results are based 
on responses from 14,000 
employees. 


Asin Towards 
Supervisors 


For the most part, super- 
vision seems to be viewed 
as a source of strength. 
About 75% of those sur- 
veyed report their super- 
visors help them solve 
work problems. Most 
workers indicate their su- 
pervisors are technically 
competent. Administra- 
tive and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, interpersonal skills 
of supervisors are evalu- 
ated favorably. These 
positive sentiments are 
encouraging and generally 
support the view that the 
work itself and supervi- 
sory competence are not 
problems in Federal agen- 
cies. 
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ttitudes Towards 
Management 
Systems 


Data suggest, however, 
that the management sys- 
tems in which the employ- 
ees perform their work 
are sources of frustration 
and must be changed. 
These problem areas in- 
clude procedures and poli- 
cies used to evaluate, re- 
ward and improve 
employee performance— 
vital systems for effective 
management. 


Prctrmane 
Appraisal 


Employees’ views on per- 
formance appraisal are 
mixed. On the positive 
side, they feel their su- 
pervisors discuss the rea- 
sons for particular per- 
formance ratings with 
them, and that they 
understand the perform- 
ance appraisal system. 
Negative views emerge 
regarding the accuracy of 
appraisal ratings and the 
quality and frequency of 
the feedback employees 
receive about their per- 
formance. Less than half 
of non-supervisory em- 
ployees feel their apprais- 
als accurately reflect their 
job performance. More 
than half indicate that su- 
pervisors tend to give the 
same ratings regardless of 
actual performance levels. 
Feedback on performance 
is perceived to be even 
more of a problem. More 
than 40% of those sur- 
veyed indicated they 
“never or rarely” receive 
feedback that helps them 
to improve their perform- 
ance. This contrasts with 


employees’ desires to re- 
ceive such information on 
a more frequent basis. 


Even when performance 
appraisal sessions do take 
place, employees indicate 
they fail to provide useful 
information or to encour- 
age developmental activi- 
ties. In general, the 
workforce reports that 
appraisal sessions either 
do not help them at all or 
help only minimally to im- 
prove performance, deter- 
mine individual strengths 
and weaknesses, establish 
training plans or obtain 
needed training. 

The survey indicates 
both that 1) supervisors 
and managers are not 
doing as much as they can 
with the controls they 
presently have, and 2) the 
old performance appraisal 
system and other related 
management systems, 
such as the reward sys- 
tem, are also deficient. 

The current govern- 
ment-wide performance 
appraisal system is sched- 
uled to undergo major re- 
vision as a result of the 
Civil Service Reform Act. 
While the legislated 
changes do not guarantee 
that more effective and 
useful approaches to ap- 
praisal and feedback will 
be used, they are impor- 
tant steps in setting a 
more conducive organiza- 
tional climate. Replacing 
the old adjective-oriented 
rating system with a 
more performance-based 
approach may help to pro- 
vide more accurate infor- 
mation for formal per- 
formance appraisal 
sessions, but it is up to 
managers and supervisors 
to make better use of this 





improved information. 
Will it be generated sim- 
ply to satisfy organiza- 
tional requirements, or 
will it become relied upon 
and routinely used to 
make decisions affecting 
performance—for exam- 
ple, decisions about train- 
ing? 

It is also up to supervi- 
sors and managers to en- 
sure that more frequent 
informal feedback takes 
place. By encouraging 
employees to share in set- 
ting performance objec- 
tives and determining 
critical job elements, 
managers can better 
understand employees’ 
needs and perspectives, 
and can clearly express 
their own. At present, 
employees indicate that 
joint setting of perform- 
ance objectives is not 
common and that they are 
not usually involved in de- 
cisions about their jobs. 


onsequences of 

Performance 
Performance appraisal 
systems typically are de- 
signed to assess perform- 
ance for employee devel- 
opment and to provide 
information for promotion 
and retention decisions. 
The bottom line is per- 
formance improvement, 
through training or moti- 
vation. Particularly for 
motivation, performance 
appraisal can play a major 
role. However, this can 
occur only when employ- 
ees believe that appraisals 
accurately reflect per- 
formance and are instru- 
mental in determining 
who receives organiza- 
tional rewards. Since the 


survey results show that 
employees do question the 
accuracy of present ap- 
praisal systems, it is not 
surprising that they also 
have a difficult time 
seeing connections be- 
tween performance and 
rewards. Less than half of 
the workforce (39%) feel 
that unscheduled pay 
raises or promotions de- 
pend upon their perform- 
ance. Close to half also 
report that they are not 
sure what determines get- 
ting a promotion. In addi- 
tion, over 50% indicate 
that it is unlikely they 
will receive cash rewards, 
pay increases or promo- 
tions if they perform es- 
pecially well. Employees 
not only consider such re- 
wards unlikely, but rarely 
see those that do occur as 
legitimate and merit- 
based. 

If motivation of the 
workforce is to be en- 
hanced, it is vital that 
employees see rewards as 
dependent upon how well 
they perform their jobs. 
There are, of course, as- 
pects of reward-perform- 
ance connections that 
managers cannot control. 
Although managers can 
grant unscheduled pay in- 
creases to subordinates 
under the merit pay pro- 
visions of CSRA, merit 
pay now directly affects 
only GS 13-15 supervisors 
and managers. However, 
for the majority who are 
not under the merit pay 
system, other actions can 
demonstrate that supervi- 
sors, and the organiza- 
tion, recognize and value 
excellence. Simple recog- 
nition of a job well done is 
seriously undervalued and 


neglected by supervisors. 
Employees report that al- 
though they are more 
likely to receive recogni- 
tion than financial re- 
wards for excellent work, 
neither is very likely. 
Once again, we see the 
poor use of information 
feedback to the employee. 
The new performance- 
based appraisal system 
should encourage man- 
agers to take advantage 
of increased flexibility 
under the law to grant 
performance awards. 

At the present time, 
only approximately 45% 
of employees report that 
supervisors take time to 
help poor performers im- 
prove their performance. 
This contrasts with super- 
visors’ views, as 65% indi- 
cate that help is given to 
improve poor perform- 
ance. Managers may be 
more willing to reward 
the more productive 
members of their staff 
when their own pay in- 
creases are on the line. 
They may also begin to 
take more direct action to 
improve low performance 
levels of subordinates. 

Supervisors and man- 
agers also have the poten- 
tial to enhance employees’ 
motivation by increasing 
their sense of fairness in 
the organization’s sys- 
tems. This means not only 
rewarding good perform- 
ance, but taking action 
against poor performers. 
At present, the workforce 
generally fails to see neg- 
ative consequences for 
poor performance; only 
one-third of the workforce 
feel that they will be de- 
moted if they perform 
poorly. Although employ- 


ees indicate that it is 
more likely there will be 
penalties for poor work 
than rewards for good 
work, neither outcome is 
seen to be closely linked 
to job performance. Once 
again, the importance of 
the performance appraisal 
system becomes evident. 
Performance-based ap- 
praisals can generate 
more specific evidence 
upon which to base judg- 
ments and document poor 
performance. Therefore, 
they may encourage man- 
agers to initiate more ac- 
tions based upon poor 
performance and empha- 
size to employees that dif- 
ferent levels of perform- 
ance have significantly 
different consequences. 


onclusion 
While not startling or 
dramatic, survey results 
do confirm that many em- 
ployees feel a need to be 
managed more effectively. 
They indicate that the 
present appraisal and re- 
ward systems in Federal 
organizations are particu- 
larly ineffective, and man- 
agers’ actions, or lack of 
them, reflect the present 
state of those systems. 
Civil service reform legis- 
lation is designed to fos- 
ter changes in the sys- 
tem’s structure, but 
individual and organiza- 
tional improvements ulti- 
mately rest upon man- 
agers’ commitment to 
improve their own super- 
visory and managerial 
skills. 
Alan L. Siegel is a psycholo- 


gist on the staff of the Office 
of Productivity, OPM. 
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SOME 
REALISTIC 
CRITERIA 
FOR 
APPRAISAL 
SYSTEMS 


By Jule Sugarman, 
Deputy Director 
Office of Personnel Management 











Traditionally, Federal managers 
have tended to regard performance 
appraisal as a perfunctory exercise. 
In contrast, many private sector 
managers spend as much as 15% of 
their time on appraisal-related ac- 
tivities, recognizing that perform- 
ance appraisal is an integral and 
necessary part of management. 
Civil service reform legislation re- 
quires a similar recognition in the 
Federal sector. Indeed, appraisal 
of employees’ performance may be 
the single most important provision 
of CSRA. 
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Relationship to Other 
Management Processes 
Performance appraisal relates di- 
rectly to the management proc- 
esses of budgeting, setting staff 
levels, planning, and controlling 
work. Requirements on manage- 
ment are established internally (by 
agency policy) and externally (by 
substantive legislation, appropria- 
tions, Presidential policy, and Gov- 
ernment-wide regulations). Man- 
agement’s requirements result in 
organizational goals, budgets and 
work plans which in turn can be 
reduced to, and expressed in, indi- 
vidual performance elements, 
standards and measures. 

And it is from the foundation of 
performance appraisals, from es- 
tablishing individual performance 
goals and holding individuals ac- 
countable for them, that organiza- 
tions’ cumulative achievement is 
built. 


Appraisal Systems: Required 
Elements and Uses 
CSRA requires agencies to: 

@ Determine the critical ele- 
ments of employees’ jobs; 

@ Set performance standards or 
requirements for both critical ele- 
ments and other important job as- 
pects; 

@ Communicate to employees 
what is expected of them; 

@ Appraise employee perform- 
ance based on the established 
standards or requirements; and 

@ Use appraisal information in 
making personnel decisions. 

The Act requires that appraisal 
information be used to recognize 
and reward employees whose per- 
formance warrants. This includes 
decisions on performance awards 
for senior executives and merit pay 
for supervisors and management 
officials in grades GS-13 through 
GS-15. For senior executives, ap- 
praisals must be based on both or- 
ganizational productivity and indi- 
vidual performance. The law 
encourages this approach for the 
merit pay group as well. 

Appraisals must yield informa- 
tion useful in determining whether 
performance awards are merited 
for all employees, as well as for the 
Senior Executive Service and 


merit pay employees. The informa- 
tion must be useful in such matters 
as competitive promotions and 
training, and so must produce data 
for two types of decisions: 

@ Those in which the employee’s 
performance is compared to the 
standards set for the position; and 

@ Those in which comparisons 
must be made among individuals. 


Organizational Performance 

For senior executives and the 
merit pay group, performance of 
the organizations for which they 
are responsible can be the most im- 
portant component of their apprais- 
als. A manager’s performance 
standards should reflect the ex- 
pected organizational accomplish- 
ments for which he or she is to be 
held accountable. The initial divi- 
sion of performance award and 
merit pay funds among organiza- 
tional units should be based at 
least in part on an assessment of 
each organization’s performance in 
relation to other organizations 
within the agency. Although meth- 
ods for distributing them may 
vary, it is generally not desirable 
to apportion funds among organiza- 
tions solely on the basis of percent 
of payroll. One possibility is to al- 
lot most of the funds in proportion 
to payroll, while distributing the 
remainder to organizations signifi- 
cantly exceeding performance 
goals. The Comptroller General has 
ruled that agencies may cross ap- 
propriations lines when funding the 
merit pay system. 


Expressing Organizational 
Peformance Standards 
Organizational performance stand- 
ards can be expressed in many 
ways. The important considera- 
tions in determining how to ex- 
press a standards are: 

@ Is it understood the same way 
by both the managers held ac- 
countable for achieving it and by 
higher management? 

@ Is it consistent with Presiden- 
tial and Congressional require- 
ments and with agency program di- 
rectives? Specifically, is it 
consistent with available funding, 
program and performance goals, 
zero-based budget decision pack- 


ages and expressions of Presiden- 
tial and Congressional priorities? 

@ Is it expressed in measurable 
items? 

@ Does it measure efficiency? 

@ Are output measures defined 
in ways that indicate quantity, 
quality, timeliness and responsive- 
ness to public needs, as well as 
costs? 

@ Are current reporting systems 
adequate to capture desired input 
and output data, or must new sys- 
tems be installed? Would they be 
cost effective? 

@ Are there provisions for modi- 
fying the standard to take into ac- 
count external factors such as new 
legislation, hiring freezes, or 
changes in appropriations? 


Individual Performance 

Although all employees are ap- 
praised on their individual per- 
formance, individual performance 
standards are valid only to the ex- 
tent that employees are qualified 
for and trained to do their jobs and 
have been provided with proper re- 
sources, working environments and 
supervision. Individual perform- 
ance components for individual 
managers are those specific assign- 
ments for which they are held ac- 
countable. They consist of work for 
which a manager is personally re- 
sponsible and which either may not 
be delegated or is a direct function 
of the individual’s method of man- 
aging. Examples are budget con- 
trol, ensuring equal employment 
opportunity and making fair and 
accurate appraisals of subordi- 
nates. 


Individual Vs. Organizational 
Performance 

Managers can be held accountable 
only for those results over which 
they can reasonably be expected to 
have control or significant influ- 
ence. The key issue is whether it is 
possible for a manager to have con- 
trol of the situation so that ac- 
countability can be demanded. For 
example, someone managing an ed- 
ucation program for veterans 
might be held accountable if the 
education is inappropriate or infe- 
rior, provided the manager has the 
resources to counsel students on 
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their choices and the right to re- 
fuse further payments to poorly 
performing schools. 


Realistic Performance Standards 
Organizational and individual per- 
formance standards must be realis- 
tic in terms of what can be 
achieved and challenging enough to 
stimulate employees’ best efforts. 
While there may be, in theoretical 
terms, a correct or absolute stand- 
ard of performance for an organiza- 
tion or individual, the operating 
situation is of great importance. 
Realistic standards are, at best, 
considered judgments as to what 
ought to be accomplished, taking 
into account available resources, 
current and potential staff compe- 
tence, the environment in which 
the program operates and external 
factors affecting organizational and 
individual capacity to perform. 

To the extent these factors differ 
among organizational units or 
change from year to year, manage- 


Agency Policy 


Budgeting 
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ment is justified in changing per- 
formance standards. Short, inter- 
mediate, and long range 
performance goals may be estab- 
lished. An individual who performs 
better than reasonably expected at 
a particular time, even if the long 
range goals have yet to be 
achieved, may deserve an appro- 
priate reward. (Of course, it could 
also be appropriate to adjust the 
goals for the next appraisal 
period.) Any changes in standards, 
whenever they occur and for what- 
ever reason, should be thoroughly 
discussed between supervisor and 
subordinate and be properly docu- 
mented. 


Cross Comparisons 

Comparing performance for com- 
petitive purposes is likely to in- 
volve people doing different kinds 
of jobs. For example, a grants ad- 
ministrator may be competing with 
a manager of technical assistance 
services for a share of available 


Legislation Appropriations 


Planning 


merit pay funds within the same 
organization. Different kinds of or- 
ganizations may also be competing 
when an agency determines that 
variations in merit pay funding will 
be based on differences in organi- 
zational accomplishment. Also, 
while individual merit increases 
must be based on individual per- 
formance of established perform- 
ance requirements, there is apt to 
be a high correlation between indi- 
vidual and organizational perform- 
ance, particularly in the case of an 
organization for which the individ- 
ual manager is responsible. 

For both individual and organiza- 
tional comparisons, differences 
must be based on fair and objective 
assessments including comparison 
of performance. Thus, with all 
other things equal, the grants ad- 
ministrator exceeding standards by 
20% deserves a greater share of 
the merit pay pool than the techni- 
cal assistance manager who ex- 
ceeds standards by 10%. 


Presidential Governmentwide 
Policy Regulations 





Controlling Work 





Measures of Performance 

In evaluating performance, it is 
sometimes necessary and valid to 
measure activities and processes as 
well as results, because how a job 
gets done is as important as what 
gets done. Another consideration is 
that some elements of performance 
cannot be easily quantified. For ex- 
ample, the degree of coordination 
and cooperation with other organi- 
zations, quality of staff advice, 
progress of research and quality of 
legal representation are generally 
difficu!t to measure. However, ina- 
bility to quantify certain elements 
does not mean inability to appraise 
performance. Experienced man- 
agers can and do make valid ap- 
praisals of such activities. Use of 
peer reviews, self-appraisals, ap- 
praisals by consumers or users, 
and other forms of judgment can, 
when used in appropriate combina- 
tion with supervisory appraisals, 
help to increase objectivity of the 
process. 


Employee Participation 

CSRA encourages employees’ par- 
ticipation in establishing perform- 
ance standards for their jobs, al- 
though the final decisions 2re 
management prerogatives. In deal- 
ing with employees in a bargaining 
unit, management must be mindful 
of its obligations to the union 
granted exclusive representation. 
The process for employee involve- 
ment can be extremely important: 
effective, continuing communica- 
tion among senior executives, man- 
agers, supervisors, and employees 
is likely to result in better individ- 
ual and group performance. 


Documenting Performance 
Standards 

Position descriptions are official 
statements of employee duties and 
responsibilities. In the past, they 
did not ordinarily include standards 
of performance. With CSRA, agen- 
cies will have to decide whether to 
include performance standards and 
critical elements in their position 
descriptions or to develop separate 
statements. The most realistic 
choice is probably to develop sepa- 
rate statements. Whichever ap- 
proach is taken, performance 


standards and critical elements 
must be consistent with an em- 
ployee’s position description and 
job classification. Agencies taking 
personnel action based on perform- 
ance standards and critical ele- 
ments will have to produce evi- 
dence that employees knew what 
was expected of them and that the 
expectations were job-related. 
Therefore, agencies should ade- 
quately document both standards 
and critical elements and provide 
copies to affected employees. 


Job Relatedness 

In the past, agencies have tended 
to appraise employee performance 
by rating traits such as “dependa- 
bility” and “initiative” without de- 
fining them in terms of job-related 
behavior, tasks or expected re- 
sults. Such traditional trait-rating 
approaches are no longer appropri- 
ate because they do not meet the 
CSRA requirement that appraisals 
be based on objective criteria. 
Rather than stating that an em- 
ployee has a “superior level of de- 
pendability,” one should now say, 
for example, that the “employee 
produces required reports with no 
more than one error per report and 
delivers 95% of the reports on 
time.” In making personnel deci- 
sions based on appraisal informa- 
tion, agencies must be cognizant of 
the potential applicability of the 
Uniform Guidelines on Employee 
Selection Procedures, which, under 
certain circumstances, mandate 
showing job-relatedness according 
to specific professional methods. 


Putting It All Together 
Developing and implementing 
sound performance appraisal sys- 
tems will require a substantial 
commitment of time and effort by 
agencies. Tough questions will be 
asked. There are no easy answers, 
and no shortcuts which will not im- 
peril our efforts to re-direct work 
carried out in the Federal service 
along performance-based lines. 
This a challenge that we, as Fed- 
eral managers, can only meet head 
on, and one that requires our full 
attention and support. 


Performance Appraisal: 
A Glossary 

Job Elements. The functional com- 
ponents of a particular job, in- 
cluding basic tasks and responsi- 
bilities. 

Critical Job Elements. Job ele- 
ments of sufficient importance 
that performance below the mini- 
mum standard established by 
management requires remedial 
action and denial of a within 
grade increase and may be the 
basis for demoting or removing 
that employee. 

Performance Standard. A measure 
of level of performance for use in 
performance appraisal. Perform- 
ance standards are required for 
each of a position’s job elements. 
Standards may take into account 
such factors as quantity, quality, 
timeliness, accuracy, etc. 

Performance Appraisal Period. 
The period of time established by 
an agency’s performance ap- 
praisal system during which an 
employee’s performance is ob- 
served in order to make a formal 
report of it. 

Performance Feedback. Communi- 
cation of the results of perform- 
ance appraisal by the supervisor 
to the employee. Performance 
feedback in written form is now 
required by law at the end of 
each performance appraisal pe- 
riod, but supervisors are also en- 
couraged to discuss appraisals 
with employees in person. 

Position Description. An official 
written statement of the major 
duties, responsibilities, required 
skills and supervisory relation- 
ships of a position. A position de- 
scription describes the job inde- 
pendent of the person doing it, 
whereas performance standards 
describe what is to be accom- 
plished by the employee filling 
the job. Position descriptions 
may be useful in arriving at a list 
of job elements for performance 
appraisal, but their basic function 
is not evaluative. 


The first issue of Performance, an 
OPM periodical for managers and su- 

isors, coming in May, will contain 
an in-depth article on performance ap- 
praisal. 
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Job Title: Personnel Management Specialist GS-201-12 





Basic Responsibility The incumbent of this position is responsible for personnel management/ staffing services 
for one bureau and for the Chairman and his top staff. In addition, the incumbent is respon- 
sible for coordinating the Senior Executive Service program efforts for the agency. 


Statement 


The incumbent is one of three GS-12 PMS’ out of an entire PMS staff of 5. The Personnel 
Management Office consists of (X) professionals and services the entire agency in all per- 
sonnel matters including employee relations, career development, training and labor rela- 
tions. While subject matter experts serve as resource people, the PMS staff is often called 


upon to assist in these areas. 





Performance Element Evaluate positions in accordance with Classification Standards. 





Performance 
Levels 


Quality 


Quantity 


Timeliness 


Measurement Method 





Fully Successful 


1. Desk audit reports are 
clearly written so that no more 
than X complaints every six 
months are received 


N/A 


1. Schedule of desk audits are 
completed in accordance with 
schedule established by 
supervisor. 


Desk Audit Schedule, Report 
Reviews. 





2. No more than X com- 
plaints every six months con- 
cerning allegations that analy- 
sis and recommendations 
contained in technical evalu- 
ation do not support proposed 
classification. 


2. Turnaround time from com- 
pletion of audit to issuance of 
technical evalv ation report is 
X days. 





Outstanding 


1. Position management prob- 
lems/concerns are presented 
to management with proposed 
solutions within X days of 
discovery 


1. PMS initiates master review 
schedule to review X % of 
positions in each office. 


Performance Element Advise managers on factors relating to filling vacancies, e.g., average grade constraints, ceiling limitations, 
recruiting sources, alternative staffing means, etc. 





Quality 


Quantity Timeliness 


Measurement Method 





Fully Successful 


Advice provided to managers 
is fully consistent with agency 
policy and FPM regulations. 


N/A 


Within X days of notice of an 
employee's departure, PMS 
meets with managers on 
means to best fill vacancy 


Weekly reports from PMS. 
Supervisor observation. 





Outstanding 


Advice provided to managers 
is fully consistent with agency 
policy and FPM regulations 
Managers accept advice and 
act upon 80% of the recom- 
mendations 


PMS initiates discussion with 
managers on position manage- 
ment, and in 80% of cases is 
able to persuade managers to 
fill position at one grade level 
down 
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Same as above 


Weekly reports from PMS. Su- 
pervisor observation. 





Performance Element: Recruit and refer applicants for vacancies. 





Quality 


Quantity 


Timeliness 


Measurement Method 





Fully Successful 


1. Applications (SF171's) are 
screened so that only those 
which fully meet X-118 and 
related requirements are for- 
warded to managers. 


2. Vacancy announcements 

clearly state the requirements, 
qualifications for the position 
and the necessary procedures 
for applying. No more than X 
complaints per year for errors 
or unclear announcements. 


3. Alternatives to MP actions 
reflect appropriate FPM regu- 
lations and are documented. 


N/A 


1. Notification to supervisor if 
SF52 and position description 
are not received within 2 
weeks after position has been 
vacated. 


2. For actions involving MP, 
vacancy will be filled within X 
weeks after SF-52 is received 
or supervisor is notified of 
problems which occurred. 


3. Vacancy announcements 
are posted for position within 
X working days of approval 
by supervisor. 


4. Upon receipt of 171's, 
screening will be completed 
within X working days. 


1. Supervisor reviews com- 
plaints and vacancy turn- 
around. 


2. Supervisor reviews com- 
plaints and vacancy turn- 
around. 


3. Review of posted announce- 
ments. 


4. Review of screened 171's. 


Performance Element Counsel employees and supervisors regarding any proposed or actual disciplinary actions. 





Quality 


Quantity 


Timeliness 


Measurement Method 





Fully Successful 


1. No more than X complaints 
per year from counselees 
about incorrect or ineffective 
advice. 


2. Detailed records are main- 
tained of all counselling 
sessions. 


3. Employee problems need- 
ing counselling greater than 
what a generalist can give are 
referred to proper channels. 


1. Weekly reports 


2. Review of records 


3. Review of records 





Outstanding 


Through discussion, analy 
sis of problem indicates the 
appropriate course of action. 


PMS is able to counsel em- 
ployee in such a manner that 
no further steps are necessary 
prior to action. 





These examples have been produced for illustrative purposes and are not to be viewed as “model” standards. They were written by 
incumbents holding specific jobs in specific agencies and, although the standards are appropriate for the use of those individuals, 
people holding similar jobs in other agencies will need to determine the standards most appropriate for their own positions. 
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Worth Ei as 


Giving 
Quality 
Instructions 


“Why can’t they follow instructions?” 
is a too familiar refrain 


People can follow instructions. When 
they don’t, the foul-up is either unin- 
tentional or intentional. And while 
bosses want neither, they can make 
both possible. 

Use the following guide to check out 
the quality of the instructions you 
give. 


Causes of Intentional Foul-ups 

© The to-the-last-detail approach. 
When instructions are so top-heavy 
that the subordinate feels completely 
locked in, chances are those instruc- 
tions will be followed, with some re- 
sentment, to the last detail. Should 
trouble develop along the way, how- 
ever, that person may be reluctant to 
vary anything. “That’s the way the 
boss wants it” may be the rationale. 
And if the boss just happened to be 
wrong, the job will be, too. Intention- 
ally. 

@ The heavy-handed approach. 
People respond differently to a show of 
authority. A manager’s bark, for in- 
stance, may send one person off to do 
the best possible job, but cause an- 
other to want to get away with as 
much as possible. Some people are 
more sensitive than others, and man- 
agers need to keep that in mind. 

@ The yes-you approach. When a 
subordinate feels singled out for still 
another “special” job, while other peo- 
ple aren’t, that person may retaliate by 
moving ever so slightly away from the 
instructions. Managers sometimes re- 
sort to the yes-you approach not be- 
cause they want to pick on certain peo- 
ple, but because those people are more 
reliable. This can be unusual, if inad- 
vertent, punishment. And somewhere 
along the way someone may decide 
that the only way to get out from 
under is not to follow instructions so 
well. 

Causes of Unintentional Foul-ups 

®@ The too-casual approach. “I think 
doing it in three separate steps might 
cut down on errors.” You don’t want to 
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sound like a drill sergeant when giving 
instructions, but neither do you want 
to be so informal as to risk misinter- 
pretation. Suggesting may not be 
enough with certain subordinates. If 
you do it in an off-hand, by-the-way 
manner, the fact that you are giving 
instructions may be lost on that partic- 
ular person. 

@ The missing how-to approach. If 
you want a job done in a certain way, 
say so. Otherwise, chances of getting it 
done exactly as you would like may be 
nil. How-to isn’t always necessary, but 
if you don’t like surprises, don’t leave 
it out. Other common omissions: when 
or where to do a job. 

© The pile-up approach. A manager 
can give too many instructions to a 
number of people in too short a time. 
Or, as occasionally happens, an assist- 
ant will give similar—but different—in- 
structions to the same people. The re- 
sult can be a backup of conflicting 
instructions, confused subordinates, 
and guesswork about priorities. 

@ The unarticulated approach. 
Sometimes managers envision the task 
so clearly in their own minds that no 
instructions are really given. The man- 
ager assumes that the subordinate is 
on the same wavelength, and then con- 
fusions reigns. 0 


What Does 
The Boss Mean By 
“Keep Me Informed”? 


Here’s how to tread the line between 
doing too much and too little 


To Lee Marks, it seems that hardly 
a week goes by that the boss doesn’t 
toss off a “Keep me informed, Lee.” 
“That phrase,” says Lee, “became so 
automatic with Roger that I'd learned 
to ignore it. Then, one day, it jumped 
up and bit me. I fell behind on a small 
project, without telling him—and 
Roger chewed me out. I had no way of 
knowing that, for once, he had really 
meant it.” 

The problem with bosses who always 
want to be in the know is that you run 
the risk of antagonizing them if you 
don’t take them seriously—and you run 
an equal risk of becoming a bore or 


pest if you run in constantly with un- 
wanted details. A simple “keep me in- 
formed” by itself gives no clues as to 
what’s expected. So, before you make 
any assumptions about the real mean- 
ing of that offhand message, analyze 
its context: 

@ What is at stake for the boss in 
this matter ? How directly do the 
process and the outcome bear upon the 
boss’s responsibilities? If what you are 
involved in will in some way involve 
the boss, then the greater the level of 
detail you provide, the better for both 
of you. 

® Does the boss have a personal or 
political interest? The “small project” 
that Lee was working on touched, if 
only peripherally, another department 
in the organization. The boss lit into 
Lee only when he found out from the 
other department head that the project 
had become stalled. Bosses can be sen- 
sitive about being “the last to know” 
about anything around the organization 
that concerns them. When you feel 
that something personal or political 
may be at stake, keep feeding informa- 
tion to the boss. 

@ How far do you want the boss to 
become involved? Consider such 
things as any special expertise the boss 
may have that you want access to, or 
any support that could be helpful to 
you, or even how much you want to 
irapress the boss with your actions on 
the matter. The more you want to get, 
the more you should tell. 

@ Recommendation: If you have 
been on the uneasy receiving end of a 
request to “keep me informed,” you 
will be more sensitive than to inflict 
such uncertainty on others. So, when 
you wish to be kept informed about 
something, make your request specific. 
Say, “When you decide, I would like to 
know,” or “Let me know when Fran 
calls you,” or “I would be glad to help 
if anything comes up and you think I 
could be useful.” You will not only 
make the other person’s load easier— 
you will be more sure of being kept in- 
formed to the extent that you wish, 
not to the extent a subordinate guesses 
you wish. 0 


Reprinted with permission from Managing 
Government (November 1979 and January 
1980), published by the Research Institute 
of America, copyright Research Institute of 
America, Inc, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10017. 
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Rewarding Your 
Outstanding 
Employees 

by Richard P. Brengel 


A number of major miscon- 
ceptions currently prevalent 
among Federal managers in- 
hibit the effective use of 
cash incentive awards to rec- 
ognize and reward outstand- 
ing employees. These false 
assumptions should be dis- 
pelled as managers go about 
the business of developing 
new performance appraisal 
systems and the rewards and 
penalties that go with them. 

The misconceptions in- 
clude: 

“Awards are too small” — 
Too frequently managers as- 
sume, incorrectly, that mon- 
etary awards are too small 
to confer significant recogni- 
tion. The fact is, agencies 
have wide latitude under 
new Federal awards regula- 
tions to design awards sys- 
tems to best support their 
organization’s goals and the 
recognition needs of their 
workers. This includes set- 
ting the amount of awards 
that may be granted within 
an agency and approving 
awards up to $10,000 for an 
individual or group contribu- 
tion. Awards over that 
amount also may be given; a 
case in point is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which 
recently requested that the 
President approve an award 
of $35,000 to 42 Forest Serv- 
ice employees who studied 
and made recommendations 
concerning the use of 62 mil- 
lion acres of national forest 
land in 39 states and Puerto 
Rico in record time. Over 
300,000 citizens’ comments 
were involved in the study, 
which took only 20 months 
to complete and saved the 
Government over $120 mil- 
lion. This was the first time 
in the 25-year history of the 
Federal Incentive Awards 
Program that the President 
used his monetary awards 
authority. The recommenda- 


tion was made by Secretary 
Bergland through OPM, 
which is required by law to 
review recommendations of 
awards over $10,000. 

To keep pace with current 
thinking on incentives as 
well as changes in the cost of 
living, the Office Of Person- 
nel Management is recom- 
mending that agencies base 
performance awards on a 
percentage of an employee’s 
base salary, rather than on a 
fixed scale. Also, to provide 
for more significant awards 
(the current average per- 
formance award is $260), and 
for a higher percentage (now 
about 1 out of 20) of employ- 
ees to receive them, OPM is 
recommending that all agen- 
cies 1) allocate a percentage 
of salaries for performance- 
related incentive awards, 
and 2) raise the scale used to 
determine amounts of 
awards for both tangible and 
intangible benefits. 

“Too much red tape” — 
Contrary to popular opinion, 
agency managers are not re- 
quired to submit lengthy 
documentation to justify 
awards. What is required is 
that the documentation con- 
tain (1) a specific statement 
of the job elements or re- 
quirements, (2) the stand- 
ards for those elements, and 
(3) how the employee’s per- 
formance exceeded the 
standards. The Civil Service 
Reform Act requires that 
agencies’ performance ap- 
praisal systems be used as 
the basis for a variety of 
personnel decisions, includ- 
ing incentive awards. Agen- 
cies are now required to use 
a performance appraisal as 
the basis for performance 
recognition, thus providing 
an objective basis for making 
such decisions. When it con- 
tains the required informa- 
tion, the form and paper- 
work required for an 
employee’s performance ap- 
praisal logically can and may 
be used as the documenta- 
tion for a deserved award. 

“Awards take too long to 
process” —On the average, 
agency processing takes 77 


days from the time an award 
is recommended by a super- 
visor until it is presented. 
However, it doesn’t have to 
take this long—and it 
shouldn’t. When recognition 
immediately follows an em- 
ployee’s contribution, the 
employee and his or her co- 
workers see a more direct 
connection between perform- 
ance and award. The greater 
the delay in recognition, the 
less well understood and ap- 
preciated the action. 

To overcome the time 
problem, several agencies 
have taken these steps: (1) 
delegated awards authority 
to the lowest supervisory 
level possible and practical, 
(2) changed the role of the 
awards committee from deci- 
sion making on individual 
awards to one of program 
oversight, (3) presented cer- 
tificates before the awards 
checks were prepared, and 
(4) arranged for checks to be 
processed within two weeks. 

“Awards are only a fringe 
benefit” —During the last 
fiscal year the $3.8 million 
investment in suggestion 
awards to civilian employees 
of the Federal Government 
yielded $147.7 million in first 
year tangible benefits. Thus, 
for each suggestion award 
dollar granted, the Govern- 
ment gained $38 in benefits 
during the first year. (The 
average usefulness of a sug- 
gestion is 3 to 5 years.) Ad- 
ditionally, the investment of 
$29.4 million in Special 
Achievement Awards 
yielded $214.7 million in 
measurable benefits. The 
cash awards are earned by 
employees for efforts beyond 
their normal job responsibili- 
ties. As the result of the 
benefits realized, agencies 
are able to produce more, 
accomplish more, or provide 
greater services to the public 
with the same or fewer re- 
sources. With an overall re- 
turn rate of 11 to 1, the 
awards program is not 
merely a “fringe benefit.” 

“Awards don’t 
motivate”—If you think that 
awards are not motivating 


employees in your organiza- 
tion you should find out 
whether this is, in fact, so. 
First, questionnaires and/or 
interviews can be used to 
explore employee views at 
all levels. Then, a represent- 
ative group should be as- 
signed to determine what 
kinds of awards and recogni- 
tion will motivate employees 
in various kinds of jobs to 
improve performance. The 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
uses awards to motivate em- 
ployees to build and main- 
tain language fluency needed 
to perform more success- 
fully. Other organizations, 
including Navy and the Bu- 
reau of the Census, are us- 
ing awards to provide incen- 
tives for employees to excel 
in repetitive jobs that have 
well developed performance 
standards, such as key 
punching. Several agencies, 
including the Postal Service, 
have used their suggestion 
program to focus employee 
creativity on solving critical 
problems. And the Veterans 
Administration has used 
their awards program suc- 
cessfully to direct employee 
attention to helping serve 
the needs of veterans and 
their families. A number of 
agencies, such as the Treas- 
ury Department, are testing 
systems that tie manage- 
ment by objective with man- 
agerial performance awards. 

These are a few examples 
of the flexibility agencies 
have been given and have 
used to tailor their incentive 
awards program to their 
specific needs. If you want 
to investigate ways to re- 
ward your best workers and 
to use cash awards to help 
your staff become more pro- 
ductive, contact your agency 
Incentive Awards Adminis- 
trator or your personnel of- 
fice. As you take this initia- 
tive, you'll find that the tools 
and the flexibility are there 
to help you. 


Richard P. Brengel is Director 
of the Incentive Awards Branch, 
OPM, which etablishes Govern- 
ment policy on incentive 
aware. 
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xecutive Development 
_j for You 
GS-15 (and, in special cases, 
GS-14) employees should be 
keeping themselves informed 
about the new executive de- 
velopment programs which 
Federal agencies are launch- 
ing this spring. Designed to 
prepare candidates for SES 
positions, the programs offer 
individually tailored develop- 
ment of executive competen- 
cies through on-the-job expe- 
rience (including special 
work assignments and “de- 
tails”) and formal course 
work. Each year agencies 
will select a small number of 
new candidates for their pro- 
grams, depending on antici- 
pated SES vacancies. Agen- 
cies with over 150 SES 
positions will open competi- 
tion to employees from other 
agencies and may consider 
applicants from outside the 
government as well. 

An anticipated 70 percent 
or more of SES positions will 
eventually be filled by pro- 
gram graduates. As further 
incentive, graduates will be 
placed in special agency ex- 
ecutive talent pools for five 
years after completion of 
training. During this period 
they are eligible to be ap- 
pointed to SES positions 
without giving further proof 
of managerial (as opposed to 
technical or professional) 
competence to a Qualifica- 
tions Review Board. Gradu- 
ates also are automatically in 
the “well-qualified” group for 
any managerial SES position 
for which they possess tech- 
nical and professional qualifi- 
cations. 

Each agency has its own 
executive development pro- 
gram and admission policy, 
so be sure you understand 
how the system works in 
your agency. For specific in- 
formation, contact your 








agency personnel office. If 
you are a woman or a mem- 
ber of a minority, it’s a good 
idea to check with your Fed- 
eral Women’s Program or 
EEO office as well. 


ew Schedule B 

Appointing Authority 
The Office of Personnel Man- 
agement has recently issued 
guidelines on the use of a 
new Schedule B appointing 
authority to facilitate re- 
cruitment of SES candidates 
from outside the Federal 
government. (Schedule B ap- 
pointing authority covers po- 
sitions other than confiden- 
tial or policy determining for 
which it is not practical to 
hold a competitive examina- 
tion.) 

In compliance with provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Re- 
form Act, agencies with over 
150 SES positions are per- 
mitted to consider qualified 
individuals from outside the 
civil service for admission 
into their SES development 
programs. In order to place 
qualified non-status candi- 
dates in appropriate develop- 
mental positions (usually at 
the GS-15 level) during the 
training period, agencies 
may invoke the new Sched- 
ule B appointing authority, 
thereby exempting candi- 
dates from competitive ex- 
amination. These appoint- 
ments, however, are not to 
exceed or be extended be- 
yond 3 years. 

Candidates from outside 
the government who com- 
plete their SES training and 
are certified by a Qualifica- 
tions Review Board will be 
eligible for noncompetitive 
appointments to SES posi- 
tions, or they may compete 
for non-SES agency posi- 
tions for which they are 
qualified. 
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ore Productive 
Than Ever 

While Federal employment 
decreases, government pro- 
ductivity increases. Accord- 
ing to the Annual Productiv- 
ity Report issued by the 
U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, overall 
government productivity 
rose by 1.7 percent between 
1977 and 1978. 

This increase is evidently 
an acceleration of a broader 
trend. From 1967 to 1978 
government productivity 
rose at an average annual 
rate of 1.4 percent, which in- 
dicates that government is 
keeping pace with the pri- 
vate sector. 

The report presents produc- 
tivity data on 50 Federal 
agencies covering 65 percent 
of the Federal civilian work- 
force. The data were com- 
piled in 28 functional cate- 
gories using a total of 2,660 
performance indicators. Per- 
formance indicators include 
such activity as claims ad- 
justing, book binding, con- 
sumer complaints processed, 
etc. 

Copies of the report, 
which also discusses OPM’s 
role in productivity measure- 
ment and improvement, can 
be obtained from the Pro- 
ductivity Research Center, 
U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management, Washington, 
D.C. 20415. 


aking Performance 

Appraisal Seriously 
In a move which closely par- 
allels the Federal govern- 
ment’s renewed interest in 
systematic, effective per- 
formance appraisal, General 
Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., a private firm em- 


ploying 220,000 workers, has 
instituted a uniform system 
of job evaluation and en- 
rolled 400 of its managers in 
a two day course showing 
them how it’s done. 

Twenty-five managers at a 
time take the course, which 
uses videotaped reenact- 
ments of on-the-job situa- 
tions, group discussion, self- 
evaluation and evaluation by 
subordinates to improve 
managers’ understanding of 
the appraisal process. Partic- 
ipants are taught how to 
reinforce desirable behavior 
in subordinates and how to 
point out weaknesses in a 
non-hostile manner. They 
explore ways of helping sub- 
ordinates with career plan- 
ning and development. In or- 
der to appraise others more 
fairly, they learn to appraise 
themselves, identifying and 
assessing the effects of their 
own managerial styles. Man- 
agers whose self-evaluations 
conform closely to the rating 
they receive from their sub- 
ordinates are most likely to 
be effective managers. 


art-Time Direct Hire 

Made Possible 
An experimental two year 
program permitting selected 
Federal agencies to fill part- 
time career conditional civil 
service jobs under stream- 
lined procedures will be 
launched in mid-April 1980. 
According to program guide- 
lines issued by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Personnel Manage- 
ment, participating agencies 
will be empowered to make 
direct hire offers of career 
part-time appointments to 
qualified candidates they re- 
cruit. To ensure that ap- 
pointees under the new pro- 
gram have a legitimate 
interest in part-time employ- 
ment, they will be prohibited 








from moving to full-time 
work schedules until they 
have completed at least one 
year of part-time service. 

The program is designed 
to help Federal agencies 
comply with the Federal 
Part-time Career Employ- 
ment Act of 1978 (P.L. 
950437) and President 
Carter’s 1977 directive to ex- 
pand part-time employment. 
Since 1977, Federal agencies 
have established more than 
20,000 new permanent part- 
time jobs. 

For further information, 
contact your agency person- 
nel office. 


herry Hill 
Federal managers and exec- 
utives from all over the na- 
tion met together in Cherry 
Hill, New Jersey from Feb- 
ruary 10 to 15 for the Sec- 
ond Annual Management 
Conference, sponsored by 
the Office of Management 
and Budget, the General 
Services Administration, and 
the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. 

The conference, which was 
organized around the theme 
of greater government pro- 
ductivity, provided man- 
agers with an intensive up- 
date on such productivity- 
related issues as control of 
fraud and abuse, improve- 
ment of service to the pub- 
lic, quality of work life, pro- 
ductivity and collective 
bargaining, and reduction of 
red tape. 


7 

-— xemplary Practices 
___] Program 

As part of its program to im- 
prove productivity in the 
federal government, OPM 









has established a new Exem- 
plary Practices in Federal 
Productivity program to 
identify methods of improv- 
ing productivity. 

Under the new program, 
OPM will accept nominations 
of outstanding examples of 
improved productivity, re- 
view and document them, 
and publicize the best ones 
for use by managers 
throughout government. 
OPM is currently studying 
several projects to determine 
their applicability to other 
sectors of the government. 
© Department of Defense’s 
fast payback capital invest- 
ment program. The program 
concentrates on small item 
equipment purchases that 
can pay back their initial 
costs within two years 
through labor or resource 
savings. 
© Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s 
performance objectives proj- 
ect for workers. The pro- 
gram is concentrated on 
tasks in the Finance and Ac- 
counting Office and requires 
that supervisors set goals for 
production, inform workers 
of their rates, and positively 
reinforce them. 
®@ Kelly Air Force Base air- 
craft maintenance productiv- 
ity improvement program, 
which includes more efficient 
work procedures, incentive 
awards, and job enrichment. 
@ National Labor Relations 
Board case management sys- 
tem. 

OPM is seeking nomina- 
tions from federal managers 
of projects, programs, or 
other examples of improved 
productivity, including in- 
stances of enhanced effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, respon- 
sibility, or accountability. 
Nominations may be in 
either of two categories: to- 
tal system or unit improve- 
ment. All projects will 
undergo thorough analysis 


before being designated and 
publicized as an exemplary 
practice. Initial nominations 
may be brief and informal, 
but must contain the follow- 
ing information: 

® title of program or project 
® name and location of 
agency and sub-unit 

® name and telephone num- 
ber of person in charge 

® start and completion dates 
(one year minimum) 

® cost and/or number of em- 
ployees involved 

® means of achieving objec- 
tives 

® achievements (quantitative 
measures) 

Nominations or inquiries 
may be directed to Exem- 
plary Practices, Office of 
Productivity Programs, 
OPM, P.O. Box 14108, 
Washington, D.C. 20044. 
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_. 00 Much Too Soon 
The leading cause of job-re- 
lated stress among managers 
is a heavy work load com- 
pounded by unrealistic dead- 
lines, according to a recent 
American Management Asso- 
ciation study. 

The AMA asked 2,659 top 
and middle level business 
managers to identify situa- 
tions which caused them the 
most stress both on and off 
the job. Other commonly 
cited sources of on-the-job 
pressure were a perceived 
disparity between the orga- 
nization’s goals and the man- 
ager’s goals, and personal fa- 
voritism counting for more 
than demonstrated job skills. 
Non-job-related stress was 
most often attributed to fi- 
nancial problems, problems 
with children, injury, and ill- 
ness. 

While everyone knows 
that mismanaged stress can 
be harmful, the AMA study 





points out that stress can 
have a positive side too, 
serving as a spur to personal 
growth and improved per- 
formance. 


esearch Conference 
Proceedings 

The proceedings of the Pub- 
lic Management Research 
Conference, held last No- 
vember at the Brookings In- 
stitution, have now been 
published under the title Set- 
ting Public Management Re- 
search Agendas: Integrating 
the Sponsor, Producer and 
User (OPM Document 127- 
53-1, February 1980). 

The 95 page volume, is- 
sued by the Office of Person- 
nel Management, reflects the 
growing relationship be- 
tween academic research on 
public management and man- 
agers in the private sector. 
Included are three papers 
presented at the conference 
by noted public management 
scholars, summaries of group 
discussions, and the remarks 
and recommendations of key 
conference participants. 

For copies, write to the 
U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management, 1900 E Street, 
N.W., Room 3305, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20415. 


ivil Service in the 

Promised Land 
Government offices in Israel 
are generally open to the 
public from Sunday through 
Thursday, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Hello Israel, a weekly guide 
for tourists, suggests that 
visitors “come prepared with 
loads of patience” when on 
government business. 
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First Person sangular 


by Gary Palmquist 


Let me set the scene: I’m a 
middle manager in charge of 
an accounting office which is 
comprised of 55 employees, 
12 of whom are in profes- 
sional series. We handle, for 
the most part, production 
functions, i.e., accounting, 
payroll, collecting, voucher 
examining and bill paying. 
As I see it, my job is to help 
my unit accomplish its mis- 
sion in spite of all the help 
I’m getting from those who 
pass laws and issue regula- 
tions relating to the manage- 
ment of people. 

I am generally sympa- 
thetic to the need for change 
and improvement. However, 
my major concern is that the 
recent flurry of law changes, 
which are touted as mecha- 
nisms for increasing manage- 
ment effectiveness, have ac- 
tually increased the burden 
on production oriented man- 
agers such as myself. It ap- 
pears that the new laws and 
regulations are designed by 
people who do not have ex- 
perience working in an office 
which has a production 
workload. Yet, these laws 
and regulations are designed 
to increase the productivity 
of “production” offices. By a 
production office, | mean an 
office which must meet spe- 
cific externally set deadlines, 
such as issuing paychecks 
every two weeks or present- 
ing a training course on 
schedule. 

First, let me comment on 
civil service reform. I’m cov- 
ered by merit pay. My boss 
is in the Senior Executive 
service (SES), and my em- 
ployees are for the most part 
eligible for the increased at- 
tention promised unions by 
the Civil Service Reform Act 


(CSRA). As I understand it, 
my boss’ SES pay depends 
on my unit’s performance; 
so, naturally, she is expected 
to be very demanding. My 
employees are fairly well in- 
sulated from my pressures 
because almost anything can 
become a union grievance 
which is bound to wear me 
down. The new law has me 
caught in the middle. So the 
question becomes: Is my 
merit pay raise worth the 
aggravation? 

I hate to tell the people 
who designed CSRA, but I 
really don’t respond simply 
to money. It is difficult to 
determine what motivates 
me, but I think I work be- 
cause of the power, prestige 
and challenge of the position. 
Anyway, merit pay probably 
will amount to only a few 
hundred dollars a year dif- 
ference from what I could 
normally expect. In spite of 
the fact that I must play the 
merit pay game seriously 
(preparing numerous drafts 
of my performance appraisal 
plan, for example) it is likely 
that I will simply do what I 
think I must to do the job— 
and take my chances on the 
pay. 

As performance appraisal 
gets underway, I will be de- 
veloping performance plans 
for the employees of my 
unit. This, I believe, will re- 
sult in increased paperwork 
and decreased employee mo- 
rale. I’ve never been too 
concerned about the incom- 
petent employee whom the 
performance plans are de- 
signed to identify and re- 
move. I’ve always addressed 
that problem by job restruc- 
turing, i.e., matching the 
employee’s strengths with 
the unit’s required duties. 
The real problem I’ve had is 
with employee discipline. 
The CSRA does not address 
this problem. It is still as 
difficult to determine how to 
document a case for the re- 
moval of an employee for 
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nonattendance as it ever 
was. Unless a manager has 
regularly needed to remove 
someone for disciplinary rea- 
sons, the chances are very 
good that he or she will lose 
the case because the docu- 
mentation is inadequate. It 
appears to me that this con- 
cern has been wholly over- 
looked by the reform act. 

Another recent initiative 
to help Government man- 
agers increase productivity 
is the emphasis on hiring 
part-time employees. Of 
course, managers have been 
hiring part-time people for 
years because of the person- 
nel ceiling on full-time em- 
ployees. Often people were 
hired for 38 or 39 hours a 
week simply because of the 
ceiling. Now the new law 
purports to encourage part- 
time employment by limiting 
part-time workers to 32 
hours a week, and requiring 
them to pay an increased 
share of the health insurance 
premiums. The Federal Em- 
ployees Part-time Career 
Employment Act has not 
helped me find people willing 
to work part-time. 

For the past several 
years, production managers 
have been laboring under 
the flexitime experiments. 
Now, there is new legisla- 
tion, the Federal Employees 
Flexible and Compressed 
Work Schedules Act, author- 
izing compressed work 
schedules. The various theo- 
ries supporting these initia- 
tives include: increased mo- 
rale, less use of sick leave 
and annual leave, and longer 
public operating hours. 

I must agree that flexitime 
or compressed schedules in- 
crease morale and reduce 
unplanned absences. How- 
ever, from the production 
manager’s point of view | 
find the shortcomings more 
than offset the advantages. 
First: I wonder how General 
Motors would run the assem- 
bly line if workers were al- 


lowed to work whenever 
they wanted. Flexitime is 
nice for staff offices, but 
often disruptive in a produc- 
tion office. I know that a 
manager is supposed to be 
able to exclude his or her 
unit from flexitime if it is 
disruptive. But the political 
and morale consequences of 
doing that can be disastrous. 

Second: Employees used 
to take an hour or two of 
leave when they were late or 
had to see a doctor. Now 
they just flex. This means 
they have more leave to use 
for vacations and can be 
gone longer. I believe it is a 
greater burden on the man- 
ager to cover their work 
while employees are on vaca- 
tions than when they are out 
for a short time. Also, I 
wonder if the saved sick 
leave will put an unneces- 
sary financial strain on the 
Federal retirement fund. 

Third: It has been my ob- 
servation that people are 
less productive when they 
know they must work more 
than 8 hours a day. When 
compressed work schedules 
requiring attendance for 10 
hours a day are instituted, I 
believe we will see 8 hours 
of work stretched out over 
10. And what do we do 
about covering the em- 
ployee’s duties on his or her 
day off? Most of us don’t 
have the luxury of backup 
people for each job. And 
there is little hope that the 
office can be closed one day 
a week; in fact, we are sup- 
posed to be open longer. My 
prediction is that service to 
the public will deteriorate 
because the people scheduled 
to work on days when others 
are off may get sick and no 
one will be on duty. 

I’ve discussed only three 
recent initiatives which I be- 
lieve adversely affect the 
Government manager. I 
have limited my criticism to 
the viewpoint of middle man- 
agers who find themselves 





responsible for production 
activities. Clearly, a man- 
ager of a staff office with 
only professional employees 
would not necessarily see 
the problems I do. 

However, that is the 
point: Staff people have the 
time and responsibility to be 
creative in developing new 
approaches to management. 
They should remember, 
though, that the real experts 
are the production managers 
and that initiatives should 
take into consideration the 
problems those managers 
face. Thus far, I don’t be- 
lieve the laws and regula- 
tions have sufficiently con- 
sidered the problems of the 
Government production man- 
ager. 


Gary Palmquist is Chief, Fi- 
nancial Management Division, 
OPM 
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Oversight 
Hearings on 
Civil Service 
Reform 


Representative Patricia 
Schroeder (D-CO), Chair- 
woman of the House Sub- 
committee on Civil Service, 
has announced three sets of 
hearings to be held this 
spring on the Civil Service 
Reform Act. 

The first hearings were 
conducted in March to en- 
sure that protections for 
whistleblowers under the 
Act are working and are ef- 
fective as a defense against 
abuse and mismanagement. 
A report on the hearings will 
be issued in the near future. 

The second set of hearings 
will focus on the implemen- 
tation of performance ap- 
praisal systems. These hear- 
ings emphasize the pivotal 
role that performance ap- 
praisal mechanisms play in 
determining the success of 
other major features in the 
Reform Act. 

The third set of hearings 
will examine the labor-man- 
agement provisions of CSRA 
and are expected to look at 
the operations of the new 
Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority and the extent to 
which collective bargaining, 
consistent with Congres- 
sional intent, is taking place. 


Passed 

Public Law 96-166 extends 
until September 30, 1983 the 
provisions of the Federal 
Physicians Comparability Al- 
lowance Act of 1978. These 
provisions allow an addi- 
tional payment of up to $10,- 
000 per year for positions in 
which there is a significant 
problem in recruiting and re- 
taining physicians. 

Public Law 96-156 has 
amended the Retired Em- 
ployees Health Benefits 
(RFEHB) Act to provide a 
measure of financial relief 
for retired federal employ- 
ees. The new amendments 
provide that the Government 
contribution for a retired 
employee electing “self-only” 
coverage shall be equal to 
the current monthly Medi- 
care Part B premium, now 
$8.70. Retirees electing “self 
and family” coverage will be 
entitled to twice this 
amount. The Government’s 
contribution will rise with 
future increases in Medicare 
premium rates. 

Public Law 96-179, origi- 
nally proposed by OPM, was 
enacted to improve survivors 
benefits for dependent chil- 
dren. The legislation now al- 
lows illegitimate children of 
deceased federal employees 
to qualify for survivors’ ben- 
efits even if they did not live 
with the parent who died. 


Pending 

President Carter’s proposal 
to modify and improve the 
procedures used to deter- 
mine pay rates for federal 
workers is currently pending 
in the Congress (H.R. 4477 
and S. 1340). Hearings have 
been held by the House Sub- 
committee on Compensation 
and Employee Benefits and 
the Senate Subcommittee on 
Civil Service and General 


Services. In his State of the 
Union Message, the Presi- 
dent urged Congress to take 
action on pay reform, and 
the proposal is expected to 
receive further consideration 
during the second session of 
the 96th Congress. 

A number of other legisla- 
tive proposals of interest to 
federal employees are pend- 
ing on Capitol Hill. Here are 
some highlights of pending 
legislation: 
© H.R. 5995 and H.R. 5704 
would assure federal em- 
ployees’ receiving their pay- 
checks on time when contro- 
versial riders hold up 
enactment of a: lations 
bills. The House Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and 
Employee Benefits held 
hearings in February. 
© H.R. 4717 would provide 
for lowering agency person- 
nel ceilings based on the ex- 
tent to which Federal func- 
tions are contracted out. 
This measure has been ap- 
proved by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 
© H.R. 1265 would liberalize 
government employees’ life 
insurance benefits. Hearings 
have been held by the House 
Subcommittee on Compensa- 
tion and Employee Benefits. 
© H.R. 5461 would make 
January 15th, Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr.’s birthday, a 
federal holiday. 
© H.R. 2510 would allow 
Government employees 
forced to retire on mental 
disability under fitness-for- 
duty procedures to appeal to 
the federal courts. Hearings 
have been held by the House 
Subcommittee on Compensa- 
tion and Employee Benefits. 


Information on legislation of in- 
terest to managers and supervi- 
sors is prepared by the Office of 
Congressional Relations, OPM. 
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rystal Ball Time 
The beginning of a decade 
seems to trigger a surge of 
crystal ball gazing. The Jan- 
uary issue of Administrative 
Management carries a spe- 
cial report on change in the 
1980's. In an article on 
“What It Will Take to Man- 
age in the 80's,” Jeffrey 
Prince cites the growing im- 
pact of new office technology 
and the corresponding need 
for greater interpersonal 
skills on the part of man- 
agers. “Tomorrow’s execu- 
tive will have to be very 
versatile—juggling the de- 
mands of technology, infor- 
mation and people.” The 
question is where to find 
such talent. To paraphrase 
Max Fritsch, “We sought 
great managers and human 
beings came instead.” 

We get another glimpse of 
the future in an article enti- 
tled “Business Systems— 
2000 A.D.,” appearing in the 
February 1980 Journal of 
Systems Management. It 
discusses Management Infor- 
mation Systems technology, 
microprocessors, and auto- 
mated offices, and forecasts 
these management changes: 
“We will see more Manage- 
ment by Objectives, Man- 
agement Task Forces, Man- 
agement Projects, Manage- 
ment by Exception, and the 
Junior Management ap- 
proach. Better application of 
processed information will 
allow a greater span of con- 
trol. Decision making will be 
delegated farther down 
through the organization.” 
The author, Ron Bridges, 
also opines that “the ‘paper- 
less office’ of the future is a 
myth, and will not become a 
reality.” 


ros and Cons of MBO 
Management By Objectives 
seems to be enjoying some- 
thing of a comeback, thanks 
to the Civil Service Reform 
Act, which has prompted 
many agencies to use MBO 
as an approach for develop- 
ing individual performance 
standards under the new 
performance appraisal re- 
quirements of the law. How- 
ever, there is still some dis- 
pute in the literature over 
its efficacy. One negative 
critique can be found in the 
December 1979 issue of 
Business Horizons. In an ar- 
ticle, “MBO: An Idea Whose 
Time Has Gone,” author 
Charles Ford argues that 
MBO has seldom delivered 
what is promised, and he at- 
tributes the problem to con- 
ceptual flaws as well as to 
flaws in implementation. He 
contends that MBO often 
takes too much time, leads 
to inflexibility, and discour- 
ages risk-taking. On the 
other hand, Frank Shipper 
has this to say in “Anticipa- 
tory Management—the Key 
to the Eighties,” in the Jan- 
uary 1980 issue of Manage- 
ment World: “One of the 
more effective programs for 
focusing managerial atten- 
tion on the near or distant 
future has been a dynamic 
management by objectives 
system.” He defines a dy- 
namic MBO system as one 
that encompasses (1) routine 
objectives, (2) problem solv- 
ing objectives designed to 
“find permanent solutions, 
not patchwork schemes, for 
recurring problems,” (3) cre- 
ative objectives to impart 
new ideas or procedures, 
and (4) self-development ob- 
jectives designed to prevent 
managerial obsolescence. 
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risis of Confidence 
Women make just as compe- 
tent managers as men, ac- 
cording to Catherine Cason 
of the American Manage- 
ment Association, but many 
of them suffer from a fear of 
managing. In fact, Cason re- 
fers to the generation of cor- 
porate women now ap- 
proaching 40 as “the 
uncomfortable women.” They 
are torn between the desire 
to take on more managerial 
responsibility and the fear of 
moving for the first time into 
a highly competitive, male- 
dominated management 
world which they perceive, 
not without reason, as hos- 
tile. 

Cason points out that this 
is by no means the women’s 
problem only. “If women 
think they’re different, then 
that’s their hurdle. If men 
think they are different, 
that’s also a hurdle.” 

To bolster the confidence 
of women aspiring to man- 
agement positions, more and 
more private sector organi- 
zations are offering special 
management courses de- 
signed to give women a bet- 
ter sense of their potential 
authority. Some companies 
are attacking the problem 
from another angle as well: 
training male managers to 
accept women into their 
ranks. In government, a 
growing number of Federal 
agencies such as the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Treas- 
ury Department supplement 
their management develop- 
ment curricula with special 
courses for women. 

Confidence, says Cason, is 
the real hurdle for women. 
“They have the skills.” 


o Room at the Top 
As OPM’s Director, Alan 
Campbell, pointed out in his 
talk at the Second Annual 
Management Conference in 
Cherry Hill, N.J., the dec- 
ade of the ’80’s will witness a 
huge boom in the numbers of 
people competing for mid- 
level management and 
professional positions. 
Climbing the ladder of suc- 
cess is going to become a lot 
more difficult. Just how diffi- 
cult can be seen in the Au- 
tumn 1979 issue of Advanced 
Management Journal. Ac- 
cording to Jerome Rosow, 
the number of workers in 
the 25 to 44 age bracket will 
increase by 55%, from 39 to 
60.5 million between 1975 
and 1990. Arguing that em- 
ployees with 15 to 20 years 
of service represent an “in- 
valuable resource” to organi- 
zations, the author urges a 
variety of actions to help re- 
tain such individuals and re- 
duce competitive frustrations 
and disappointments. They 
include broader management 
development programs based 
on greater candor about pro- 
motional opportunities, re- 
duced emphasis on speciali- 
zation, more lateral 
assignments, educational 
sabbaticals, career counsel- 
ing, retraining and recertifi- 
cation programs, more real- 
istic staffing standards, job 
redesign programs, and new 
incentive systems. 












at Bias 
Like it or not, equally quali- 
fied fat people have less 
chance of landing a job than 
their normal weight counter- 
parts. This pattern of dis- 
crimination against the over- 
weight has been documented 
by Judith Candib Larkin and 
Harvey A. Pines in a recent 
study in the August 1979 is- 
sue of Sociology of Work 
and Occupations. 

Larkin and Pines designed 
a carefully controlled experi- 
ment in which fat and nor- 
mal weight persons of both 
sexes were chosen as models 
of job applicants. They were 
videotaped first in an office 
setting and then in the proc- 
ess of performing a job se- 
lection test. Although the 
models were almost identi- 
cally attired and performed 
assigned tasks equally well 
according to objective stand- 
ards, viewers of the tapes 
indicated that they preferred 
to hire persons whose weight 
fell in the normal range. 

Viewers were conscious of 
the fact that the overweight 
and normal weight models 
performed equally well on 
the job selection test. How- 
ever, their impressions of 
the overweight models’ social 
characteristics were rela- 
tively unfavorable. The over- 
weight were perceived as 
being less neat, attractive, 
healthy, energetic, produc- 
tive, ambitious and active 
than their normal weight 
competitors and more lack- 
ing in initiative, persever- 
ance and self-discipline. 

Perhaps this bias dispels 
some of the mystery in the 
fact that only 10% of execu- 
tives in the higher wage 
brackets are 10 or more 
pounds overweight, as com- 
pared to 35% of executives 
in the $10,000 to $20,000 
range. 





iving with Flexi-time 
Is flexi-time likely to turn 
into a nightmare for first- 
line managers? Some people 
fear the worst. However, a 
recent study by Robert T. 
Golembiewski and Carl W. 
Proehl, Jr. of the University 
of Georgia, in collaboration 
with Ronald G. Fox of Smith 
Kline Corporation, indicates 
just the opposite. 

In a paper published in 
the Journal of Management, 
Fall 1979, Golembiewski, 
Proehl and Fox drew upon 
28 previous case studies of 
flexitime and the testimony 
of 43 first line supervisors 
with three years of flexitime 
experience. They wanted to 
find out whether the estab- 
lished benefits of flexitime— 
increased productivity and 
increased employee morale— 
would be offset by the prob- 
lems which flexitime might 
raise for supervisors. The 
answer seems to be an em- 
phatic no. The great major- 
ity of those supervisors sur- 
veyed opted to continue the 
use of flexitime on a perma- 
nent basis, once the initial 
adjustment has been made. 

That there is an adjust- 
ment to be made, the au- 
thors note, cannot be denied. 
Until the new system is ac- 
tually in place, supervisors 
tend to be as suspicious of 
flexitime as employees are 
enthusiastic. Typically, su- 
pervisors worry about loss of 
control over employee activi- 
ties and increased problems 
with “time-shaving.” 

In fact, supervisors must 
plan ahead more extensively 
under flexitime, as well as 
shift to a more participative 
management style, one 
which encourages employee 
self-control. But most super- 
visors report that after three 
to six months these adjust- 


ments can be successfully 
made and that the overall 
benefits of flexitime are then 
fully felt. As for time-shav- 
ing, the majority of those 
surveyed believe the prob- 
lem is actually no worse than 
under a system of regular 
hours. 

The authors strongly rec- 
ommend that first-line su- 
pervisors receive assistance 
and training from their orga- 
nizations during the transi- 
tion period to help them ad- 
just to the new management 
style which flexitime re- 
quires. 


“There’s no limit to what can 
be accomplished if it doesn’t 
matter who gets the credit.” 
—Bits & Pieces, Feb. 1980 


“When a female Einstein is 
promoted to Assistant Pro- 
fessor, that isn’t equal op- 
portunity. We’ll know equal- 
ity is here when a female 
schlemiel moves ahead as 
fast as a male schlemiel.” 
—Ewald Nyquist, former 
NewYork State 
Education Commissioner 
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oney as Motivator 
There’s an art to using 
money as a motivator, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert 
Keller, a University of 
Houston professor. Dr. 
Keller is quoted in the 
Fourth Quarter 1979 issue of 
Compensation Review as 
saying, “A one shot award of 
$500 to $2,000 for a well 
done project or activity can 
be a very effective vehicle 
for motivating employees.” 
He suggests that an immedi- 
ate bonus is a more effective 
motivator than a yearly raise 
or a flattering performance 
appraisal, neither of which is 
“immediate or frequent 
enough to be effective.” For- 
mal appraisals should be 
used primarily “to comple- 
ment” cash awards in the 
prompt and regular acknowl- 
edgement of good work. 


Manager's Reading Digest is 
written by ArDee Ames, Direc- 
tor of the Special Programs 
Consulting Division, Workforce 
Effectiveness and Development 
Group, OPM. 


In Brief 


Wells v. Harris 
Decision 


Implications 
for Mamagels 


The December 17, 1979 deci- 
sion by the Merit Systems 
Protection Board (MSPB) in 
Wells v. Harris has signifi- 
cant implications for federal 
managers in the implementa- 
tion of the Civil Service Re- 
form Act. In this case, the 
Board held that performance 
standards and critical ele- 
ments need not be identical 
for employees in the same 
grade and series and operat- 
ing under the same position 
description. It also held that 
there was no requirement 
that standards and elements 
be developed on a central- 
ized basis. These holdings, 
taken together, ensure that 
managers will have the nec- 
essary flexibility to design 
the types of tailored per- 
formance appraisal systems 
envisioned by Congress in 
the Reform Act. 

Further, the Board ruled 
that for an employee to show 
that an action should be 
overturned because of a pro- 
hibited personnel practice, 
he or she must show not 
only that a prohibited per- 
sonnel practice was commit- 
ted but also that the viola- 
tion harmed that employee. 
Thus, the Board ensured 
that mere technical viola- 
tions cannot be used to re- 
verse an otherwise justified 
agency action. 

The Board, however, de- 
cided that Congress did not 
intend to allow agencies to 
take actions under the new 
streamlined procedures in 5 
U.S.C. 4303 for demoting or 
discharging employees 
where performance is unac- 
ceptable until they had de- 
veloped a performance ap- 
praisal system plan approved 


by the United States Office 
of Personnel Management 
(OPM). Although this aspect 
of the decision will tempo- 
rarily delay the implementa- 
tion of the new procedures, 
its effect is limited. First, 
the Board held that agencies 
may develop a system plan 
for units of the agency. They 
are not required to develop 
an agency-wide plan before 
taking an action using the 
new procedures. Second, the 
agency does not have to 
show that it has used its 
performance appraisal sys- 
tem to take other types of 
actions prior to using the 
new procedures. Third, be- 
fore an agency develops a 
performance appraisal sys- 
tem plan that is approved by 
OPM, it may use the adverse 
action procedures (chapter 
75 of the title 5 of the U.S. 
Code) to demote or dis- 
charge employees for ineffi- 
ciency. 


Critical elements and per- 
formance standards need 
not be identical for all em- 
ployees with common posi- 
tion descriptions. 





The Board held that critical 
elements and performance 
standards need not be identi- 
cal for all employees within 
the same grade and series 
and operating under the 
same position description. 
Rather, the Board made it 
clear that managers must 
have the flexibility necessary 
to develop a system or sys- 
tems tailored to their agen- 
cies’ needs. The Board 
stated that: 
We do not, however, find 
that performance stand- 
ards and critical elements 
need be identical for all 
employees having common 
position descriptions, nor 
do we discern in the Act 
or its legislative history 
any requirement that 
standards and elements be 
developed by each agency 
on a centralized basis. It is 
clear that Congress, to 
permit agencies to have 
maximum flexibility in 
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these respects, required 
only that performance 
standards be based on ob- 
jective criteria ‘related to 
the job in question for 
each employee or position’ 
under the particular ap- 
praisal system, and that 
the other requirements of 
section 4302 be met. 
Thus, rather than relying on 
generalized descriptions of 
broad responsibilities, man- 
agers must look to the work 
that an employee is actually 
doing and ensure that the 
elements and standards re- 
flect and measure that work. 
Although the elements and 
standards must be consistent 
with the employee’s position 
description, they are clearly 
not controlled by it. 

This holding makes it pos- 
sible for managers to de- 
velop a meaningful perform- 
ance appraisal system. The 
ability to tailor elements and 
standards to each employee’s 
actual duties means man- 
agers will be able to evalu- 
ate that employee fairly and 
objectively, and to link per- 
formance appraisals to per- 
sonnel decisions in the man- 
ner envisioned by Congress. 


Agencies may adopt differ- 
ent systems for different 
units within the agency and 
are not required to develop 
critical elements and per- 
formance standards cen- 
trally. 





The Board’s decision recog- 
nized that agencies are not 
required to adopt one uni- 
form system that covers all 
employees or all components 
of the agency. Instead, the 
Board’s decision allows agen- 
cies to develop different sys- 
tems for individual units at 
different times. Further, the 
Board held that standards 
and elements should not be 
developed centrally. 

These holdings will have a 
substantial impact on the 
shaping of the system itself 
and on the process by which 
elements and standards are 
adopted. First, managers are 
free to determine what sys- 


tem fits the needs of their 
unit or of groups of employ- 
ees within their unit. 

(The decision is silent as 
to what constitutes an ap- 
propriate unit. Agencies, in 
making unit determinations, 
must consider a wide variety 
of factors including the pro- 
posed unit size, location and 
mission.) For example, an 
agency could determine that 
its General Counsel’s Office 
constituted a unit and then 
develop separate systems for 
different groups of employ- 
ees within that unit. It 
would be possible to adopt a 
management-by-objective 
system for attorneys but to 
adopt a numerical standard 
for clerical employees. 

Second, critical elements 
and performance standards 
need not be promulgated by 
agency headquarters. They 
may be developed at any su- 
pervisory level provided that 
the agency procedures will 
enable it to justify differ- 
ences in standards for em- 
ployees doing similar work. 

Third, it is clear that man- 
agers, in an agency compo- 
nent that has an approved 
plan and has developed ele- 
ments and standards, may 
take advantage of the new 
procedures before the 
agency has developed sys- 
tems for all agency compo- 
nents. Nonetheless, the re- 
quirement that the agency 
have a system for an appro- 
priate unit and the Board’s 
explicit rejection of an ad 
hoc approach indicates that, 
at a minimum, the agency 
must adopt procedures to 
ensure that everyone within 
the unit who is doing a simi- 
lar job must receive ele- 
ments and standards at the 
same time. A manager may 
not single out a particular 
employee to receive critical 
elements and performance 
standards while others per- 
forming the same job in the 
same unit do not receive 
them. 
aA Tes a 
Agencies must have a sys- 
tem plan approved by OPM 
either for the agency as a 











whole or for a particular 
unit before using the new 
procedures. 








The Board concluded that 
Congress did not intend to 
allow agencies to use the 
new section 4303 procedures 
for demoting or discharging 
employees until the agency 
had a performance appaisal 
system established under 5 
U.S.C. 4302. Aithough this 
holding invalidated OPM’s 
regulations concerning in- 
terim actions under 5 U.S.C. 
4303, its actual significance 
is extremely limited because 
of the flexibility the Board 
has given agencies in estab- 
lishing these systems and 
because such actions can still 
be taken following Chapter 
75 procedures. 

First, as discussed previ- 
ously, the Board held that 
an agency can take actions 
under the new procedures as 
soon as it has a system for 
the agency or any compo- 
nent approved by OPM and 
develops critical elements 
and performance standards 
for those employees within a 
unit who do the same job. 
OPM requirements are not 
difficult to meet. The plan 
must describe the employees 
it covers; the way(s) in 
which standards and ele- 
ments are established and 
employees are appraised; the 
ways in which employees are 
informed about the stand- 
ards; the elements and the 
appraisal process; the super- 
visory officials who will be 
conducting the appraisal 
and, if applicable, reviewing 
or approving appraisals; the 
records to be kept; and the 
links between the appraisal 
system and personnel deci- 
sions. OPM normally will re- 
view plans within 30 days. 

Second, the Board held 
that this requirement does 
not mean that an agency is 
required to demonstrate that 
it has used the results of ap- 
praisals for other personnel 
decisions but that it is 
enough to show that the sys- 
tem provides the basis for 
making these decisions. 





Thus, a manager need not 
conduct appraisals for other 
employees before taking an 
action against a specific em- 
ployee or delay taking an ac- 
tion until the entire system 
has been in effect for a com- 
plete appraisal cycle. 

Third, before an agency 
has an OPM-approved sys- 
tem and develops critical ele- 
ments and performance 
standards applicable to a 
particular employee, the 
agency may use Chapter 75 
procedures to demote or dis- 
charge that employee for 
inefficiency. Such actions 
would be processed similarly 
to old system actions. Addi- 
tionally, if the Chapter 75 
procedures are used, agen- 
cies need not provide em- 
ployees with a reasonable 
time and opportunity to im- 
prove, as defined in the new 
procedures. Moreover, they 
are not restricted to using 
examples of poor perform- 
ance within the past year. 

The Board’s decision cre- 
ates, but does not address, a 
problem concerning the pro- 
cedures to be used in dealing 
with poor performers who 
are non-preference eligible, 
excepted service employees. 
Although this group of em- 
ployees does not have an ap- 
peal right to the Board 
under 5 U.S.C. 4303, they 
are entitled to certain 
agency procedural steps be- 
fore being demoted or dis- 
charged under 5 U.S.C. 
4303. They, however, are 
not covered at all by Chap- 
ter 75. 

OPM believes that man- 
agers should treat actions 
against these employees for 
poor performance similar to 
actions under Chapter 75. 
Thus, they should be in- 
formed of what is expected 
of them, be provided with a 
written notice identifying 
their deficiencies, be given 
an opportunity to respond 
both orally and in writing to 
a higher level agency official 
and to receive a written de- 
cision. The manager, how- 
ever, must make it clear that 
notice is not being issued 





under Chapter 75 and that 
the agency merely is at- 
tempting to comply with 
Wells. If the manager fails 
to make this clear, the em- 
ployee may be able to argue 
he or she is entitled to an 
appeal to the MSPB. 

The Wells decision also 
implies that even after an 
agency has an approved per- 
formance appraisal system 
and has developed critical 
elements and performance 
standards, a manager may 
elect to use Chapter 75. De- 
spite this implication on the 
Board’s opinion, OPM be- 
lieves that Congress did not 
intend for Chapter 75 proce- 
dures to be used in cases 
where the employee’s actions 
were covered by an estab- 
lished performance appraisal 
system. Thus, if there is an 
established performance 
standard which the employee 
has failed to meet, OPM be- 
lieves agencies should use 
Chapter 43 procedures. 


An employee must show 
that he or she was harmed 
by a practice to warrant 
overturning a personnel ac- 
tion. 





Perhaps the most important 
issue before the Board in 
Wells in terms of long-term 
impact is the showing that 
must be made by an em- 
ployee to overturn an agency 
action because of the com- 
mission of a prohibited per- 
sonnel practice. The Board 
held: 
In any such case to estab- 
lish (a defense based on a 
prohibited personnel prac- 
tice) an employee must 
show that the decision was 
‘based on’ a prohibited 
personnel practice in the 
particular case, i.e., that 
the procedural or opera- 
tional defect in the ap- 
praisal system amounted 
to a prohibited personnel 
practice affecting the par- 
ticular decision in a way 
that was harmful to the 
employee. 
The holding protects the 
harmless error concept 








adopted by Congress as part 
of the CSRA. It has been ar- 
gued that any violation of 
any portion of the statute or 
regulation, no matter how 
minor, was a prohibited per- 
sonnel practice and, thus, 
would require reversal of the 
personnel action. This argu- 
ment, if accepted, would 
have placed agencies in the 
same position they were in 
before the Reform Act—any 
procedural error would man- 
date reversal. The Board, 
however, emphatically re- 
jected this position and held 
that the employee must 
show harm. 

(It is significant that the 
Board has reversed less than 
5 percent of the cases for 
harmful error as opposed to 
15 percent prior to the Re- 
form Act.) 


Conclusion 

The Wells decision ensures 
that managers will have the 
necessary flexibility to im- 
plement a meaningful per- 
formance appraisal system(s) 
tailored to each individual’s 
actual job. Moreover, it rein- 
forces the harmful error con- 
cept and protects managers 
against having justified ac- 
tions reversed because of 
harmless procedural defects. 
Additionally, although the 
Board required agencies to 
havé an OPM-approved per- 
formance appraisal system 
plan before using the new 
procedures, this requirement 
will have little effect and will 
only temporarily delay the 
implementation of these pro- 
cedures. The requirements 
that must be met are not 
onerous and managers have 
been given the flexibility 
needed to meet them. Fur- 
ther, in the interim period, 
managers may continue to 
use the Chapter 75 proce- 
dures. On balance, it repre- 
sents a substantive step to- 
wards making the promises 
of the Reform Act a reality. 


In Brief, a regular summary of 
news on legal matters of interest 
to government managers, is pre- 
pared by Margery Waxman, 
General Counsel, OPM. 
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On January 2, 1980, the 
Government of the District 
of Columbia ended most of 
its reliance on the Federal 
Government for personnel 
management services when 
it inaugurated a new civil 
service structure created to 
carry out requirements of 
the Home Rule Act. 

The District’s new struc- 
ture resembles the three- 
part Federal Government 
structure created by the 
Civil Service Reform Act: 
personnel management au- 
thority will center in the Of- 
fice of Personnel; final ad- 
ministrative appellate 
authority for appeals and 
grievances rests in the Office 
of Employee Appeals; and 
labor-management relations 
will be administered by the 


Public Employee Relations 
Board 


Changes in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., system are of 
more than ordinary scope. 
Most personnel systems 
progress step-by-step from a 
number of separate agency 
offices to a limited jurisdic- 
tionwide authority to a fully 
comprehensive system. The 
District of Columbia has 
eliminated the middle step, 
going from limited agency 
personnel operations depend- 
ent on the Federal system 
for many services to a com- 
prehensive system, equiva- 
lent in many aspects to a 
county or State government 
personnel system. Remain- 
ing ties with the Federal 
system, in health and life in- 
surance programs and the 
retirement system, may be 
modified or broken by nego- 
tiated agreement with em- 
ployee bargaining units. 

Since all elements of the 
new system were not ready 
for implementation on Janu- 
ary 2, some parts of the old 


system will be retained until 
superceded by new rules and 
regulations. Some particulars 
follow: 

@ Employees are divided 
among four employment sys- 
tems: 1) Career Service—the 
D.C. Government’s perma- 
nent merit system, filled 
through competitive exami- 
nation. Tenure will be 
granted to occupants of per- 
manent service positions 
after one year. There are 
provisions for temporary ap- 
pointments, which will not 
confer permanent status, in 
emergency circumstances. 2) 
Expected Service— the sys- 
tem’s non-permanent service 
consists of positions filled by 
statute, confidential or 
policy-advocacy positions, or 
special positions filled on a 
limited or transitional basis. 
Appointments are noncompe- 
titive, but (except for statu- 
tory positions) appointees 
must meet pre-established 
minimum qualifications for 
the position. Excepted serv- 
ice appointments do not con- 
fer permanent status. 3) Ed- 
ucational Service—includes 
employees who perform 
professional or technical 
work for the D.C. Board of 
Education and Board of 
Trustees of the University of 
the District of Columbia. 
Tenure in such Board of Ed- 
ucation positions is acquired 
after a one year probation- 
ary period. Tenure in the 
university system will be de- 
termined under rules and 
regulations of the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Trustees. 4) 
Executive Service—covers 
executive branch depart- 
ment, agency, and office 
heads under the direct ad- 
ministrative control of the 
Mayor. Some appointments 
are subject to confirmation 
by the District Council. 

@ All employees on the 
rolls as of January 1, 1980, 
were transferred to one of 
the new services with guar- 
anteed rights and benefits at 
least equal to those in their 
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previous positions. Those 
who have already served a 
probationary period will not 
be required to serve a new 
one. 

@ All D.C. Government 
employees must be residents 
of the District of Columbia 
or become residents within 
180 days after employment. 
This rule does not apply to 
employees on the rolls as of 
January 1, 1980, unless they 
separate from the District 
Government and later seek 
reemployment. 

@ All personnel manage- 
ment functions for the Dis- 
trict Government, except for 
specified independent agen- 
cies like the Board of Educa- 
tion and The University Sys- 
tem, will be centralized 
under the Director of Per- 
sonnel, who reports directly 
to the Mayor. Personnel spe- 
cialists who formerly served 
in agency offices were trans- 
ferred to the Office of Per- 
sonnel. 

@ All classification and 
pay system ties to the Fed- 
eral structure are ended. 
The District Government 
will develop a classification 
system for all its positions. 
All aspects of pay, including 
step increases, overtime and 
holiday pay, shift differen- 
tials, and severance pay, will 
be subject to negotiation for 
those employees in a bar- 
gaining unit for which a la- 
bor organization has been 
granted exclusive recogni- 
tion. Compensation for mem- 
bers of the Educational 
Service will be set by the 
appropriate Board. Other 
employees’ compensation will 
be set by the Mayor. In all 
instances, compensation lev- 
els must be approved by the 
District Council. 

@ As mentioned above, 
the existing relationship 
with Federal health and life 
insurance and retirement 
systems will be retained. 
Benefits are negotiable items 
for collective bargaining, al- 
though any negotiated 


changes must be authorized 
by legislative action to be- 
come effective. 

© All employees will be 
evaluated annually under a 
five-level performance rating 
plan. Performance ratings 
may be appealed. For units 
under bargaining units, per- 
formance appraisal systems 
must be negotiated before 
implementation. Such negoti- 
ated agreements will take 
precedence over the provi- 
sions of the law for covered 
employees. 

@ An incentive award pro- 
gram will be established. 
Employees may receive cash 
awards of up to $5,000 for 
superior or outstanding work 
performance and up to $25,- 
000 for suggestions resulting 
in tangible monetary sav- 
ings. 

© Veterans preference is 
limited to five years from 
the date of separation from 
active military service and is 
eliminated for persons who 
entered the military service 
after October 14, 1976, ex- 
cept for those with 30 per- 
cent or greater service-con- 
nected disability or those 
who served in the armed 
services during time of war. 
The Mayor may grant veter- 
ans preference for appoint- 
ment purposes to applicants 
who are able to demonstrate 
that they received a less 
than honorable discharge as 
a result of discrimination. 

@ The District Govern- 
ment may enter into agree- 
ments for the temporary in- 
terchange of personnel with 
other governments (Federal, 
State, local) or institutions of 
higher learning. These inter- 
changes are with the ap- 
proval of the personnel in- 
volved, are limited to two 
years, and cannot result in a 
loss to the employee of pay, 
leave, or other benefits 
while on assignment. 


State and Local Notes are writ- 
ten by William A. Chadwick, 
Office of Intergovernmental Per- 
sonnel Programs, OPM. 
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In the wake of recent wide- 
spread criticism of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy it may be 
appropriate to republish 
Federal employment fig- 
ures showing year by year 
population growth, growth 
in the Federal budget and 
the sheer number of Fed- 
eral programs adminis- 
tered, for release to the 
press services. 

These comparisons may 
show unheralded increases 
in workload and efficiency 
which would be an appro- 
priate context for many of 
the anecdotal bureaucratic 
horror stories promulgated 
through the public media. 
No amount of reform will 
help if pride in civil service 
is destroyed and earned 
public pats on the back are 
not given. Public service 
would then become a 
refuge for those with tails 
between their legs rather 
than a place to do great 
things for others. 


Joseph Millard Brown 
Cheyenne, WY 


Since man is highly com- 
plex, the control and man- 
agement of two or three of 
such complex beings be- 
comes an Herculean task. 
Herein lies the enigmatic 
nature of personnel man- 
agement. And I believe 
that so long as man lives 
on this globe so long will 
the science and art of per- 
sonnel management con- 
tinue to be refined 

Your regular articles and 
publications are invalu- 
able materials, and I sin- 
cerely hope you would 
continue to keep me on 
your mailing list. 


Ayodele Ikotun 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Social-engineers like 
Alice G. Sargent (The Best 
of Both Sexes, Jan 80) get 
carried away with their 
dream world. Her proposal 
for managers is: “... Men 
and women need to de- 
velop behaviors tradition- 
ally assigned to the oppo- 
site sex.” This puts her in 
the high and mighty posi- 
tion of wanting to change 
human beings not just 
society. Her pointers to 
men include “. .. touch 
and be close to both men 
and women, minimizing 
any inhibition over the 
presence or absence of 
sexuality in such contact.” 

If I, as a male unsocial 
engineering manager, 
started following this kind 
of advice I could be ac- 
cused of sexual harrass- 
ment by the female em- 
ployees and I might even 
be accused of lewd con- 
duct by the male employ- 
ees! 

I consider articles like 
this inappropriate for a 
U.S. Civil Service maga- 
zine. You don’t know who 
might take it seriously. 
Maybe President Carter 
has inadvertently opened 
up a healthy debate of the 
roles of men and women 
by requesting draft regis- 
tration of both sexes. 


Marvin O. Miller 
Port Hueneme, CA 





SURVEY CARD 
COMMENTS 





Due to the vagaries of the 
distribution system, we are 
still receiving comments 
on our inaugeral issue. 


Foreword was excellent. 
Each edition should con- 
tinue to have a “specific” 
subject matter statement. 
Philadelphia, PA 


Cover was lousy. No Dali, 
please. 
No postmark 


Articles well presented. 
Great art work! 


No postmark 


Cancel it and save money. 


Huntsville, AL 


Keep it rolling. 
New York, NY 


Excellent opportunity to 
receive and exchange very 
useful information. Saves 
time and increases effici- 
ency. 

No postmark. 


I am not a government 
worker. The book also ap- 
plies to corporate manage- 
ment. I concur with what 
this book is publishing. 

El Toro, CA 


Where has this been all 
these years? 
EPA Region IV 


September 1979 issue re- 
ceived February 1980! 
Washington, D.C. (!! Ed.) 


First Person, Singular (Pop 
Psych Training is No Pan- 
acea) was a good antedote 
to excesses of O.D. and 
O.E., and I say this as one 
with a PhD in Org. Dev. 
Fairfax, VA 


Articles such as Rickover 
on management surface as 
the most informative with a 
lasting self appraisal affect 
on managers. Let's see 
more in future issues. 


APO NY 


How about some items that 
deal with government em- 
ployees unions and the 
Government? 

Washington, DC 


Sooner or later mid-level 
managers and supervisors 
must be informed as to 
their rights and obliga- 
tions. SES has been 
flaunted and extolled. I 
daresay the people at mid- 
level have been ignored. 
The silence may gauge the 
future of reform. 


No postmark. 


Why not an SES member- 
ship for State and local 
personnelists. I have sub- 
scribed for this publica- 
tion. With 30 years as a 
personnel director, this 
management copy held my 
interest from cover to 
cover. Thank you. 

Gene R. Gardiner, 
Personnel Director, 
Worcester, MA 
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| Oltice of Personnel 
ment does nothan- _ 


hased through the 
mmment Printing Office 


al Subscriptions: 
subscription (pres- 
4 issues a year) may 
\ ased by sending a 
Or money order to 
frintendent of Docu- 
, Government Printing 
. Washington, D.C 
The annual cost is 
9 domestic, $8.75 for- 
Single copies are $1.80 
Bestic, $2.25 foreign 
asterCharge and Visa 
paccepted.) 


al Agency Bulk Sub- 
: Federal Govern- 
it agencies may obtain 
¢ supplies of Manage- 
it at reduced rates 
gh sharing the publi- 
On costs by riding OPM's 
ating requisition. For 
— agencies not already 
Ing the rider system or 
ashing to increase their 
»orcer, a Rider Bulletin (FPM 
series 171) was issued for 
Management in January 
1980 


Since FPM Bulletins are 
normally distributed to of- 
fices of Federal Directors of 
Personnel, you may want to 
contact that office in your 
agency to express your 
desire to get copies through 
the rider bulletin method 
(The Government Printing 
Office does, however, ac- 
cept rider bulletin orders 
placed directly by field 
installations.) Copies will be 
mailed directly to addresses 
as specified 


If you do not receive a copy 
of the FPM Rider Bulletin 
in January, call us (202- 
632-4400) and we will send 
you one. Thank you for your 
interest in Management 





